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WELCOME HOME! 


The latest portrait of Miss Valli Valli, who has just returned from America after playing the title-rdle in ‘ The Dollar Princess” for 
over twelve months in New York. Miss Valli Valli is shortly to appear in a new version of ‘Hullo, London!” at the Empire 
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Rita Martin 


MISS CHRISTABEL MACNAUGHTEN 


The younger daughter of Sir Melville and Lady 
Macnaughten of Warwick Square, whose marriage 
to Mr. Henry Duncan, the elder son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles McLaren, Bart., M.P., and Lady 
McLaren of Bodnant, Denbighshire, and Belgrave 
Square, is announced to take place shortly 


“No Other Master.” 
ING GEORGE was exceedingly 
anxious that Sir Dighton Probyn 

should have re- 

tained his position 

as Keeper of the Privy 
Purse if only for a short 
time. The veteran soldier, 
however, was unable to 
accede to this request, and 
frankly told King George 


that he could serve no 
other master after King 


Edward. He gained his 
V.C. in the Crimea, and 
had a very distinguished 
career in the army before 
he joined the Household 
of the late King many 
years ago 
3 = 
Who He Was. 
“here was an amusing 
incident a year or 
two ago in a certain hotel 
at Eastbourne. A visitor 
in the smoking-room was 
laying down the law with 
regard to the late King 
in surprising fashion and 
to the obvious amusement 
of those present. After a 
little while a white bearded 
old gentleman who had 
hitherto taken no part in 
the discussion ventured to 
correct the speaker upon 
some minor point. He was 
severely snubbed for his 
pains, and plainly told that 
he did not know what he 
was talking about. With 
asmile and a bow he leit 
the room, when the speaker 
looked round at his com- 
panions and said, “ Cock- 
sure old beggar; I wonder 
who he is, anyhow ?”’ “ Oh, 
that was only Sir Dighton 


place in one of the royal farms. 


Probyn,” came the joyful reply from 
several others present, and the voluble 
one retired into his shell at once. 
Lord Knollys. 

LE is only at the express wish of King 
George that Lord Knollys is remain- 
ing in his old position as private secretary 
to the Sovereign. Had he consulted his 
own desires he would have joined his old 
friend and comrade, Sir Dighton Probyn, 
in retirement, but the King desired to 
have the benefit of his wide experience for 
at least a short time. The bulk of the 
work of the department will, however, 
be carried on by Sir Arthur Bigge, who in 
due course will succeed Lord Knollys. 
Lord Knollys has been described as “ the 
most tactful man in Europe,” and lie well 
merits this description. “No man ever 
knew so much and said so little,’ re- 
marked the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
of Lord Knollys upon one occasion, and 

this aptly sums up his character. 

%& it 

Lord Knollys and the Reporter. 
eporters have always found Lord 
Knollys a very hard nut to crack. 
In his quiet, genial style he will chat to 
them upon all sorts of entirely unimpor- 
tant subjects, but once they approach any- 
thing that is likely to be of real interest 
to the reading public he smiles and 


THE KAISER’S GRANDSON AS A LITTLE FARMER 


Our photograph depicts the young Prince Wilhelm von Preuben, the son of the Crown 
Prince of Germany, busily engaged in feeding the newly.hatched chicks which find a 
The young prince takes a keen interest in country 
life and is never so happy as when allowed to roam at will in the imperial farmyard 
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Val lEstrange 


MISS NORA PARKER 


The eldest daughter of the Hon, Francis Parker 
and granddaughter of the late Lord Macclesfield, 
whose engagement to Sir Ivor Heron-Maxwell, 
Bart., son of the late Sir John Heron-Maxwell, 


and chief of the Clydesdale Maxwells, is just 
announced 
changes the conversation. Upon one 


occasion a representative of a leading 
daily paper asked him a question point 
blank upon a very delicate 
subject. Lord Knollys 
looked at him for a little 
while and then said, “I 
have been with King 
Edward Jor a great number 
of years. Surely you do 
not think that I could have 
retained my position if | 
had answered questions like 
that?” Instantly he turned 
to some other topic, and 
the reporter found when he 
called in future at Buck- 
ingham Palace that Lord 
Knollys was never to be 
seen. 

u %% ht 
Golf in Paris. 
So many English people 

go over to Paris and 
its environs to spend their 
holidays nowadays, and so 
far a really good golf 
course within easy reach 
of the Gay City has been 
a “long-felt want.” Golf 
spreads like the plague 
though with less deadly 
results, and all of a sudden 
a perfect epidemic of them 
has encircled La _ Ville 
Lumiere. Now a taxi-cab 
from the Place de la Con- 
corde will take you in 
twenty minutes to a new 
and delightful ground on 
the site of the Battle of 
Buzenyal, just outside the 
barrier. It is laid out 
in eighteen holes and has 
the advantage of having a 
small subscription. The 
royal and ancient game, 
however, is still an expen- 
sive sport on the Continent. 
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STROLLING SOCIETY— 


Mrs. Denham Parker (on left) and Lady 
Longford walking in the Row 


The New Prince of Wales. 


urely one of the most charming birthday 
presents ever given by a ruling mon- 

aych to his eldest son was given by King 
George to little Prince Edward on the 
occasion of his birthday last Thursday. 
There is no rule regarding the bestowal 
of the dignity of Prince of Wales. It 
rests entirely at the discretion of the 
Sovereign—all of which makes the present 
honour an all the more graceful act on 
the part of a devoted parent. King 
George himself did not come into the title 
until after his famous Empire cruise on 
‘the Ophir. On the 
other hand Ning 
Edward was made 
Prince of Wales on 
the twenty-fifth day 
after his birth. As 
Prince of Wales the 
title bears no kingly 
privileges with it—on 
the contrary, he 
acknowledges __ rever- 
ence to his Sovereign— 
but it possesses this 
unique. honour, that 
the person who bears 
the title has the right 
to sit on the right hand 
of the Sovereign on all 
solemn assemblies of 
state and honour. The 
forms laid down by 
custom for the creation 
of Prince of Wales are 
picturesque in the ex- 
treme: “He is pre- 
sented before the King 
in his surcoat, cloak, 
and mantle of crimson 
velvet and girt witha 
belt of the same, when 
the King putteth a cap 
of crimson velvet, in- 
dented and turned up 
with ermine, and a 


Whose marriage takes place to-day (Wednesday) at St. James’s Church. 
of the famous Foster brothers of ‘‘Fostershire, 


‘““SNAPPED” 


The Duchess of Beaufort and her two daughters, the Ladies Blanche 


and Diana Somerset 


coronet on his head as a token of prin- 
cipality, and the King also putteth into 
his hand a verge of gold, the emblem of 
government, and a ring of gold on his 
middie finger, to intimate that he must 
be a husband to his country and a father 
to his children.” 
The Prince’s Confirmation. 
The young Prince of Wales was con- 
firmed in the private chapel at 
Windsor last Friday, his Royal Highness 
coming up from Dartmouth the previous 
day. He spent his birthday in London 


MR BASIL FOSTER AND HIS BRIDE. MISS GWENDOLINE BROGDEN 


profession 


seY) 


Mr. Basil Foster is one 
and some time ago adopted the stage asa 


DE SPATE DR. 


IN HYDE PARK LAST WEEK 


Lady Aberdour (on left) taking a morning 
walk in Hyde Park with a friend 


and travelled down to Windsor for the 
confirmation ceremony, at which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury officiated. The 
Queen-Mother, who on this occasion made 
her first public appearance since the fune- 
ral of King Edward, went with her sister, 
the Empress Marie, and her daughter, the 
Princess Victoria, to Windsor to be present 
for the occasion. Of course, the King and 
Queen and the other members of the Royal 
Family were present. A large luncheon 
party was given at Windsor Castle pre- 
viously to the ceremony, which took place 
at three o'clock. 
A Really Wonderful 


Show. 

“Lhe present Army 
Pageant is with- 

out doubt one of the 

most picturesque 

things of its kind that 


Londoners have ever 
seen. The lovely 
grounds of Fulham 


Palace make an abso- 
lutely ideal back- 
ground, and_ the 
pageant itself is pro- 
duced on a scale of 
splendour rarely to be 
seen. Moreover, the 
whole function goes 
without a hitch and re- 
flects the utmost credit 
on all those who have 
been instrumental to 
its magnificent success 
Celebrities were as 
common as the pro- 
verbial mushroom at 
every performance last 
week, and everybody 
was delighted at the 
beauty of the show. 
Few more delightful 
entertainments have 
been seen in London 
for many years, 
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ROYAL LINE | TOURISTS, FISHERMEN, 


HUNTERS. 
CANADIAN NORTHERN RAIL- 


TO 
WAY LINES traverse best Holiday, 
3 A N A D A Shooting, Fishing, and Hunting 
Territories. Tours planned. 
FOR Through Tickets issued by Canadian 


Northern Steamships, Ltd. 
FASTEST AND MOST LUXURIOUS 


SUMMER. HOLIDAYS. STEAMERS. 


Apply Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C., or to West End Office, 65, Haymarket, 
London, S.W.: 65, Baldwin Street, Bristol; 141, Corporation Street, Birmingham; Chapel 
Street, Liverpool: 1 bis, rue Scribe, Paris. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Regular Sailings by Steam Yacht “ST. SUNNIVA” 


and other of the Company’s well found Steamers from Albert Dock, 
Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
to September 30th. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 


Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, grand rock scenery, and 
good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money and 
eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London ; 
Wordie & Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; W. Merrylees, 1, Tower Place, 
Leith; and Charles Merrylees, Manager, Aberdeen. 


DUBLIN AND SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 


GABE PATP eR A Vera il NG 
IN COUNTIES WICKLOW AND WEXFORD, 


From ist MAY until 3ist OCTOBER. 


EIGHT DAYS’ TRAVEL THROUGH THE GARDEN OF IRELAND 
AND SOUTH EASTERN COUNTIES. 


First Crass, 20s. Srconp Crass, 15s. Tuirp Crass, 10s. 


Contract Tickets enabling the hol Jers to travel as often as they please between all Stations on 
the Dublin and South Eastern Railway for Eight Days are issued at the above Fares to Passengers 
holding tickets from any English, Welsh, or Scotch Station, to Dublin or any D. & S. E. Station. 


DELIGHTFUL DAY TRIPS by Rail and Coach through County WICKLOW. 


1.—BRAY (the Brighton of Ireland). Three different drives of 14 miles each, through varied and 
beautiful scenery. Fares—First Return, 5/-; Second Return, 4/6; Third Return, 3/8 
2.—WICKLOW, for Wicklow Head, Silver Strand, Ashford, and Devil's Glen, Rail and 
Dinner. Fares—First Return, 6,8; . Second Return, 5/6; Third Return, 4/4 
3.—RATHDRUM, for Glendalough, Avondale, and Glenmalure. Glendalough Rail and Car 
Fares, via Vale of Clara—First Return, 8/9; Second Return, 7/3; Third Return, 5/6 
4.—WOODENBRIDGE (the Balmoral of Ireland) and Meeting of the Waters. Fares for Rail 
and Car pve through beautiful scenery—First Return, 10/-; Second Return, 9/2: Third 
Return, 7/2 SSS d 
For full particulars of these and other Excursions, see Company's Tourist Programme, to be 
obtained free of charge at the Company’s Stations, or on application to Mr. JoHN COGHLAN, 
Traffic Manager, 50, Westland Row, Dublin. A. G. REID, General Manager. 


The American Office of 


ETE: TAVEh EER 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A., 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 34. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. Georce Ebwarpes, 
Reappearance of Mr. EDMUND PAYNE 
and full Garety CoMPANy, 


EVERY EVENING at 8, A Musical Play, OUR MISS GIBBS. 
-- Box-otfice open daily 10 to 10. 


= MPIRE. LYDIA KYASHT and ADOLF BOLM in DANCE IDYLLS. 
C _ “HULLO, LONDON!” ASCOT ON THE BIOSCO?p.. 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircnrs. 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1910. 
JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1910. 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH, W. 


Under the Auspices of the 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 
Open 11 a.m. to.}1 p.m. Admission, One Shilling. 


GREATEST EXHIBITION IN_ HISTORY. 
A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 


UXBRIDGE ROAD, MAIN ENTRANCE. 
JAPAN AT WORK. JAPAN AT PLAY. JAPAN IN PEACE AND WAR, 
JAPAN AT WORK. JAPAN AT PLAY. JAPAN IN PEACE AND WAR. 


JAPAN IN EVERY PHASE. IMPERIAL JAPANESE MILITARY BAND. 
JAPAN IN EVERY PHASE, MAGNIFICENT BRITISH MILITARY BANDS. 


UNIQUE AND UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTIONS. 


Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
GRAND PYROTECHNICAL DISPLAY by Jas. Pain and Son. 


Admission by 


[MEROVED SERVICE TO DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY, via 
Harwich and Esbjerg. 

The Danish Royal Mail Steamers of the Forenede Line of Copenhagen sail from HAR- 
WICH (Parkeston Quay) for ESBJERG every Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday night, 
returning from Esbjerg every Tuesday morning, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday evening. 
Sea voyage about 22 hours. 

Return Fares—Esbjerg, 60/6 ; Copenhagen, 80/11. 

The service will be performed by the s.s. J. C. La Cour, s.s. N. J. Fjord, and s.s. Primula. 
These fast steamers have excellent accommodation for passengers. 

For further information address the United Shipping Co., Ltd., 108, Fenchurch Street, 
London E.C., or the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
4 Centre of beautiful and historic country. 
Telephone 741 Leamington. 


Ideal Summer Resort. 
nt Large stables and garage. Moderate terms. 
Telegrams, *’ Regent." 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


ST LUC (Switzerland).—Grand Hotel & Pension BELLA TOLA. First-cl., renowned 
L comfort. This picturesque peak is climbed in 4 hours. GaBriet Ponr, Prop. 


&; H A M O N | SAVOY HOTEL.—FIRST CLASS. In the Best and most 


Healthy Situation. Lift. Tennis. 
Prospectus sent on application to TarrrAz-CouTTeEt. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S NEW WAIST-LINE CORSET 


is the IDEAL OF PERFECTION. The contour is graceful, the fashioning elegant, and the 
build on Anatomical Principles. Particulars and Prices on application to— 


280, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Do you require immediate and private cash accommodation? From 
£100 to £5,000 on the sole security of your note of hand. If so, 
and you are a genuine borrower and honourably intend to repay, apply 
CHARLES STEVENS, LTD., Empire House (facing Burlington Arcade), 
Piccadilly, W.  ’Phone 8300 Mayfair, and you can be promptly 
accommodated. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (Ireland). 


THE GREAT NORTHERN OF IRELAND IS THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE 
ENGLAND WITH BELFAST AND THE NORTH OF IRELAND, 
via HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. 


TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES via HOLY- 
HEAD and DUBLIN (NortH Watt), and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE. 


Breakfast and DiningCarsare run between Dublin and Belfast, and between Belfast and Greenore. 


MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER AND SEA. GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING. 


PLACES OF RESORT. 


BUNDORAN Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs Melvin and Erne 

(on the Atlantic Coast), Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course). Fishing. 

ROSAPENNA., Donegal Highlands; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Golf (18-hole Course). 
Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Course). 

(Head of Lough Swilly), 

NEWCASTLE. Famed Golfing Resort (18-hole Course). Direct Service by the New 


Route via Ballyroney. 

On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district. 

Balmy and restorative climate. 

Drives through Sylvan, Historical, and Antiquarian Districts. 
Launch on River Boyne. 

Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 

DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, LETTERKENNY, &c. 


HOTELS. 
The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 


ROSTREVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 


BOYNE VALLEY. Steam 


ENNISKILLEN, 


The New Line from Strabane to Letterkenny, via Raphoe, has shortened the distance and 
facilitated greatly the access to Portsalon, Rosapenna, Gweedore, and the County Donegal. By 
it the loss of time and expeuse of driving across Londonderry is avoided. 2 

The Company’s Guide to Donegal, entitled Picturesque Donega/, contains full information aS 
to the Health resorts of Donegal, and information for Sportsmen, as to Fishing, Golfing, Shooting, 
&c. Copies (price 2s. 6d. each) can be obtained from the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin; from whom time tables and tourist literature can also be obtained 
on application. 

The Donegal coast faces the Atlantic Ocean; the air is invigorating, and the temperature 
mild and genial. 

Dublin, 1910. HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 
Neen sss ___ anne 


Thal TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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THE MAN-WOMAN 


A REMARKABLE SNAPSHOT OF ‘'HARRY LLOYD” AS A MAN 


Not for many years has there been revealed to the world a secret so remarxable as that of the Man-Woman of Enfield. About a quarter of a century 
ago a French lady, Marie le Roy, who had been closely associated with Mr. Charles Bradlaugh and other Freethinkers at the old Hall of Science 
in Old Street, E.C., suddenly changed her identity and became to all appearances a man. She took the name of Harry Lloyd. posing as the husband of 
a woman who shared her home and as the father of her companion’s child. In a few years the mother passed away and Maric le Roy still maintained 
her character of father to the little child who was left. Death alone wrested from Marie le Roy her amazing secret. The other day she passed away in 
her man’s clothes at the age of seventy-four, and then for the first time her supposed daughter, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd; ‘learnt the truth, which previously 
she had never even suspected. The photograph, taken some years ago, shows ‘Harry Lloyd"’:in her’man’s clothes seated on the right and Miss Elizabeth 
Lloyd and her mother seated on the left. Inset is Miss Lloyd as she is at the present day . 
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Town Out. 


The Week’s Weddings, 


“here were several very beautiful wed- 
dings in London last week. On 
Tuesday the marriage of Mr. Dougal 
Malcolm and Miss Claire Stopford at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, brought a 
great many well-known people together. 
The ten young and pretty bridesmaids 
looked most picturesque in white chiffon 
with large black hats and knots of pink 
rosebuds tucked into their waistbands. 
The church was very artistically decorated, 
and as most people know there are few 
sacred edifices in London which make a 
more exquisite background for a ceremony 
of this kind than St. Margaret’s does amid 
a profusion of lovely flowers. The bride 
drove to the church with her mother, 
Winifred Lady Arran, and was given away 
by her uncle, Sir Frederick Stopford. The 
bridal dress was a very simple affair of 
white satin, exceedingly well. made how- 
ever, and suiting Miss Stopford’s youthful 
prettiness to perfection. Among the many 
guests were Lord and Lady Arran, whose 
little son was acting as page; Lady Salis- 
bury, Lord and Lady Onslow, Lady Wal- 
degrave, Lady Northbrook, the Duchess 
of Wel lington, who came with Lady 
Eileen W ellesley, Lady Blandford, Lady 
Edward Spencer-Churchill, Lady Allen- 
dale, and many others too numerous to 
mention. 


Acheson-Carter Wedding Presents. 


V hat wonderful wedding presents Lord 

Acheson and Miss Mildred Carter 
received. Mr. and Mrs. Ridgeley Carter 
gave an at home at Devonshire House to 
view them last Thursday. We are not 
at all surprised that when such a profu- 
sion of lovely gifts are “on show”’ several 
amiable-looking, lynx-eyed gentlemen 
wander about the room in apparently the 
most aimless fashion but on the qui vive 
to waylay fashionable ladies who are 
carrying obliging quantities of excessive 
wraps. On the present occasion the King 
and Queen sent Lord Acheson some very 
pretty enamelled and diamond sleeve 
links, and Queen Alexandra presented him 
with a diamond, ruby, and emerald tie 
pin formed of the 
two ciphers E and 
A. Princess Vic- 
toria also sent 
sleeve links, while 
Lord and Lady 
Gosford gave their 
daughter-in-law a 


lovely diamond 
tasseled necklace. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitelaw = Reid 
gave Miss Carter 
a diamond tiara, 
and her father 
and mother gave 


a pearl necklace, 
a diamond _hair- 
slide, and a house. 
The Duchess of 
Marlborough sent 
a most beautifully 
gold-fitted motor 
bag. Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s gift of a 
pearl, sapphire, 
and diamond neck- 
lace and clasp was 
also much ad- 
mired, while Lord 
Acheson himself 
received presents 
from dozens of 


Acheson last week. 


MRS. PAWSON AND HER DOG, STUMPS 


Who recently graced the judging ring at the 
Botanical Gardens. Mrs. Pawson is a daughter of 
Captain Gaskell of Ingersby, Cheshire 


friends, a list of which would be too 
lengthy to mention in these columns, 
Indeed, I have rarely seen a bridegroom 
come off so well in this respect. Soi many 
people—casual acquaintances and the rest 


_—seem to think that a present sent to the 


A BEVY 
Our photograph depicts the bridesmaids who attended Miss Ridgeley Carter on her marriage to Lord 


OF BEAUTIFUL BRIDESMAIDS 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Miss Morgan, Miss Seranton, Lady Victoria 

Stanley, the Hon. Rhoda Astley, Miss de la Grange, Lady Theo. Acheson, Miss Nicoll. 

attendance of Americans at this wedding, among whom may be mentioned Mrs. Ronals, Mrs. Ralph Vivian, 

Mrs. Marshall Roberts, Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs. 

Mrs. Moreton Frewen and Miss Claire Frewen, Mrs. John Leslie, Mrs. Bonynge, Lady Deerhurst, Lady 
Craven, Mrs. Cloman, Mrs. Frank Mackay, and Cora Lady Strafford, etc. 
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Miller Graham, Mrs. Tailer Smith, Mrs, Newhouse, 


wile generally gives a better “return” in 
future lunches and dinners than does a 
eilt to the bridegroom. Lord Acheson 
fared differently, however, and his array of 
magnificent wedding presents was quite 
the interest of the afternoon. 
a #t 

Boulters’. 
“The scheme for building a new lock at 

Maidenhead seems to be hanging 
fire considerably. Lord Desborough, in 
order to ensure against any tampering 
with the magnificent view of the river 
from his highly-placed Taplow Court, 
has purchased for a mere song from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, its former 
owners, the long, green, bungalow-dotted 
island on which the lock-house is built. 
It is, of course, only on certain Sundays— 
about three in the year—viz., those before 
and after Ascot and before Hen! ey regatta, 
that the famous lock becomes so vastly 
congested, and it is a moot point whether 
it is not alter all this very same con- 
gestion that provides the greater part 
of the attraction. Personally I must 
confess I have my objections to sitting for, 
say, three or four hours in a sizzling sun 
below the lock and only coming out above 
after much severe scrimmaging, squeezing, 
andscrunching. But lots, especially when 
there is an ample supply of the widow on 
board, simply love it, and as an oppor- 
tunity for a pretty actress or shop girl 
to display to advantage a prettier frock 
and the prettiest of ankles the occasion 
is absolutely unrivalled. 

it ae 

The Dance Month. 
(G00dwood will not be glorious this year 

nor Cowes in the least hilarious, but 
July is to be a gay month socially all the 
same, invitations to dances therein having 
been for the last few days an almost in- 
variable concomitant of one’s breakfast 
tray. Lady Miller, widow of the mil- 
lionaire race-horse owner and sister of 
Lord Curzon, opens the ball with a dance 
on the first of the month for her niece, 
Miss Magdalen Curzon, and will be followed 
at close quarters by amongst others Lady 
Penrhyn, who brings out one of her twelve 
daughters at a 
party on the 6th, 
Mrs. Balfour, Mrs. 
Graham Stewart, 
Mrs. Philip Foster, 
Lady Evelyn Cob- 
bold, Mrs. Farley 
Turner, the well- 
known yachts- 
woman, also for 
a débutante 
daughter, and Mrs. 
Harold Pearson, 
daughter - in - law 
of the famous 
contractor and 
new peer, formerly 
Sir Weetman Pear- 
son, who makes her 
début as a dance 
hostess on the 8th. 
Mrs. Pearson is the 
younger daughter 
of Lord Edward 
Spencer -Churchill 
and a kinswoman 
of the Duke of 
Marlborough, 
whose example 
she emulated by 
marrying into a 
new and wealthy 
family. 


There was a very large 
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A LOVER OF OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. 
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LADY ALGERNON GORDON-LENNOX, ‘‘ CHAIRMAN” OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE PEKIN PALACE DOG SHOW 


Which held its third annual exhibition last week at the Botanical Gardens. 


Lady Algernon, who is a sister-in-law of the Duke of Richmond, with her 
daughter, Miss Ivy Gordon-Lennox, spent a very busy time at this successful show judging the dogs, of which there were a goodly number exhibited 
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A Remarkable Double-event. 
E may have to wait a long 
time before such a thing 
as two brothers winning 
the big races at different 
race meetings on ihe same afternoon 
happens again. While Colonel W. 
Hall-Walker was winning the New- 
bury Cup of £1,250 Mr. Reid Walker 
was appropriating the Northumber- 
land Plate at Newcastle. The win- 
ning animals were Royal Realm and 
Elizabetta respectively. The one 
won the Gimcrack Stakes as a two- 
year-old, the other has already won 
the Chester Cup. Another brother 
in the same family, Sir Peter Walker, 
had a horse running in Royal 
Realm’s race. This was Accurate, 
but he was down the course. If 
ever the colonel really fancied one 
of his in a race in which one owned 
by the other brother or brothers was 
taking part I would always back 
the owner of Royal Realm. 
co i cc 
Royal Realm. 
ast Wednesday’s winner of the 
Newbury Cup has been a 
rather unlucky horse. Perhaps it 
may be fairer to say that he has not 
run up to great expectations. I 
remember well how Roval Realm 
was expected to win at Ascot as-a 
youngster, but he failed. But then 
came his victory in the Gimcrack 
Stakes, to which reference has 
already been made, the colonel 
having won it in the years immediately 
preceding with Colonia, a filly, and that 
rare good horse, Polar Star. Then Royal 
Realm was seriously fancied at one time 
to win the Derby which Signorinetta made 
famous, and ever afterwards he was ex- 
pected to do big things but failed. Last 
year he ran second for the Ebor | ‘landicap, 
beaten only by a short head, and now at 
last he has done something to justify the 
faith reposed in him by his 
breeder-owner. 


* at * 
Colenel Hall-Walker. 


s the brothers Walker 
have been mentioned 

it may not be without inte- 
rest to remind readers of 
the important part they 
play in the affairs of the 


turf. First and foremost, 
whether in breeding or in 


ownership, there is Colonel 
Hall- Walker, a man of 
great versatility in sport, 
for he had won his spurs as 
it were at steeplechase 
riding, polo, yachting, and 
shooting before he made a 
big name for himself as a 
breeder of thoroughbreds. 
Only the other day he won 
the House of Commons 
point - to - point (light 
weights), while in hunting 


he “ goes’ with the best of 
them in Cheshire. He is 
the man who bred and 


leased Minoru, with whom 
King Edward won his third 
Derby. Personally I shall 
always feel grateful to the 
breeder that he was thus 
instrumental in bringing 
about a victory as glorious 
as it was welcome. 


meeting. 


The winner of the Newbury Cup being led to scale. 


TWO RACING ENTHUSIASTS 


Mrs. Frank Belleville and the Hon. Evelyn Fitzgerald at a recent 
Mrs. Belleville is the daughter of Mrs. Arthur Harter, 
who under the name of Ethel Maud de Fonblanque has written 


some charming verse 


As a Breeder. 
What a time the colonel had at Ascot 
only a few years ago—was it 1905 ? 
—when he won the Stakes with Sandboy, 
the Coventry Stakes with Black Arrow, 
and other races with Colonia, Merry 
Moment, and Golden Table. Considering 
that he bred such good uns as Black 
Arrow, Colonia, Polar Star, White Eagle, 
and Minoru it is a wonder that he has 


COLONEL W. HALL-WALKER’S ROYAL REALM WITH GRIGGS UP 


race by two lengths 
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Royai Realm won an interesting 
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8 The Syce.” 


never won the Derby, but something 
or other occurred to influence such a 
result. He does his breeding, etc., 
on a wonderfully high scale. He 
mates his mares scientifically, and 
when all is said and done no 
one reads the lessons of the stud 
book more intelligently than he 
does. What about Polar Star, bred 
from a poor weedy mare and got by 
a nine guinea sire? Yet the idea 
was all “right because the alliance 
of blood lines was perfect, and Polar 
Star, as you may remember, won 
lots of races for him—was never de- 
feated as a two-year old—and was 
sold for £18,coo to the Argentine. 


co) % % 
The Better of the Deal. 


~he Colonel's breeding stud at 
Tully, Kildare, in Ireland is a 
model establishment of its kind. 
He has a splendid manager in 
Mr. “ Bob”’ Gordon and the best 
stud-groom in the world in H. 
Sharpe. He sold six of his year- 
lings two years ago for £10,000 to 


three gentlemen who train with 
Lewis at Netheravon. One is 
Charles O’Malley, third in the 


Derby, winner of the Gold Vase at 
Ascot, and a likely winner of the 
Grand Prix, though you will know 
the result by the time this appears 
in print. Another is Placidus, who 
was lieavily backed for the Hunt 
Cup; a third is William Rex, a 
winner at Ascot; and a fourth is 
Ulster King, who has won this year. 
Needless to say the buyers of these horses 
have had a long way the better of the 
bargain. All his present horses in training 
are “at up-to-date stables built at Russley 
in Wiltshire and are trained by Mr 
“Jock” Ferguson. Everything is done 
on the grand scale. I hope he will not 
lease any more horses for some time to 
come. What we want to hear of next is 
that he has been elected a 
member of the Jockey Club, 
and then we shall not want 
for a steward who will be 
one in deed as well as in 
name. It is absurd that 
such a knowledgeable man 
should not be available as 
a commonsense experienced 
legislator in the interests of 
the turf. 


Four Other Brothers. 


M: Reid Walker has 
usually had two or 
three horses with the trainer 
of the moment, Alec Tay- 
lor, at Manton. His last 
good one was Dinneford, 
who won a Royal Hunt 
Cup as well as a Liverpool 
Cup and a Princess of 
Wales’ Stakes. Sir Peter 
Walker generally has some 
horses in training under 
both rules and he still has 
a useful steeplechaser in 
Flutterer. There is yet 
another brother, Mr. Monro 
Walker, and another 
named Mr. Barclay Walker, 
whose best horse in recent 
times was Llangwm, which 
carried ‘off a great many 
events in taking style. 
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THE LATEST RECRUIT TO THE SWELLING RANKS OF 
OUR AMERICAN PEERESSES. 


Rita Martin 


A NEW AND EXCLUSIVE PORTRAIT OF LADY ACHESON _IN HER BRIDAL DRESS 


One of the most interesting weddings of the year took place at St. George’s on Wednesday last, when Miss Mildred Carter, daughter of Mr. John Ridgeley 

Carter, the American Minister at Bucharest, was married to Lord Acheson, the son and heir of Lord and Lady Gosford.‘ Mr. Carter gave his daughter 

away and Lord Acheson had his brother, Mr. Patrick Acheson, for best'man. The bridesmaids included Lady Theo Acheson, Lady Victoria Stanley,:Miss 

Rhoda Astlev. and some American friends of the bride, who came over: to England on purpose to attend the wedding. The reception was held by 
Mrs, Ridgeley Carter at Dorchester House 
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Dignity and Impudence. 
do not know if Hyde Park is ever 
inhabited by fairies—Mr. Barrie has 
not informed me—but if the melan- 
choly unhuman-looking bodies which 
are to be found in its most verdant places 
any time during the early hours of the 
morning are some of the sprites left over 
from some elfin revel the night before, then 
all can say is Peter Pan and his merry 
companions in Kensington 
Gardens must be fearfully 


ashamed of their neigh- 
bours living the other 


side of those hideous iron 
palings. As a matter of 
fact, however, the iron 
palings divide many more 
things than Hyde Park 
from Kensington Gardens. 
The division itself is quite 
unimportant and ugly, 

I said before, but the things 
which are divided are as 
different as the proverbial 
chalk is from cheese. 
Figuratively speaking they 
are hardly on visiting terms 
with each other at all. 


Kensington Gardens. 


do not know if it is the 

neighbourhood of the 
Albert Memorial which 
gives to Kensington 
Gardens its rather  for- 
bidding air of smug de- 
pression or whether it is 
that a future queen in a 
pigtail and long drawers 
once played about among 
its bushes; at any rate, 
one has rather the feeling 
of being ultra-sedate and 
respectable when one seeks 
relaxation amid its shady 
promenades. It is some- 
what as if the mantle of 
Kensington had descended 
upon one, and as everybody 


knows who has ever lived 
in that delectable neigh- 


bourhood the responsibility 
is at times somewhat difh- 
cult to bear. Even the 
London lovers, who seem 
well able to brave most 
things with the utmost dis- 
regard to decorum and 
with the most perfect in- 


difference to all public 
opinion, appear rather 
abashed by the stately 
splendour of this: most 
beautiful of all public 
gardens, and sit severely 
apart, or perhaps walk 
about together hand in 
hand. One may dally from 


early morning until dewy 
eve in Hyde Park but 
somehow one ought to be 
properly married to thoroughly feel at 
home in Kensington Gardens. Indeed, 
nothing frivolous ever seems to happen 
there. Elderly ladies and gentlemen 
meander there gracefully—they seem to 
carry their doctors’ orders about with 
them in their very gait. One should 
properly talk about the “soul in Kensington 
Gardens, but one could not possibly talk 
anything proper in Hyde Park. The one 
is somewhat spiritual, the other is whole- 
heartedly on the side of temporal things. 


A daughter-in-law of Mrs, 
one of those forming part of the exhibition at Madame Lallie Charles's salons entitled 
‘Five Hundred Fair Women,” further examples of which are given on another page 


In the Morning. 
[2 the eatly hours of the morning Hyde 
Park clothes itself in all the ‘verdant 
sprightliness of extreme youth. Later on 
it becomes distressingly conventional. 
Towards evening it las a most serious 
relapse into the nudity of a Baccanalian 
revel, and with darkness its aspect is better 
sugested than minutely specified. Yet 
those who wish to see this wonderful 


MRS. ALAN PATRICK CAMPBELL 


‘*Pat" Campbell, the well-known actress, 


emerald “lung” in all its glory must see 
it before the dead-heads of fashion bring 
their inane chatter to spoil its tranquil 
beauty, and withered dowagers, lolling 
like performing canaries in superb equip- 
ages, create a sense of gilded decrepitude 
which ill accords with the surrounding 
scene. At breaklast time the whole park 
seems full of birds and bathers-——both of 
them most inspiring spectacles, and both 
gloriously imbued with that wonderful joy 
of life which alone makes it worth living. 
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Mid-day. 

few hours later come troops and 

troops of little angels, some running 
about and playing, some brought thither 
in gorgeous lace and beribboned chariots, 
all of them looking like porcelain cherubs 
and all dressed with that pretty appro- 
priateness and utility which seems to be the 
prerogative of English mothers. They are 
usually escorted, however, by some dark- 
haired dragon with her 
invariable bag of knitting. 
And what a contrast they 
present. There they sit, 
these dragons, either gossip- 
ing, working, or going un- 
gracefully to ‘sleep ; and all 
the time the little angels 
are playing or crying or 
getting horribly bored while 
the spring morning is look- 
ing its loveliest and the 
clusters of rhododendrons 
scattered round about make 
the most perfect mass of 
brilliant colour that is to 
be seen in London at any 
time ol the year. 


The Social Hour. 
A" then come the 

butterflies — rather 
dingy, melancholy ones at 
the present time, but no 
matter. Happily they take 
themselves off to the very 
ugliest side of the park 
and there they stay look- 
ing at and criticising each 
other. Seemingly they 
would be amply content 
to do just the same thing 
every morning throughout 
the year. Some indeed are 
so infatuated with gazing 
at people they do not and 
probably never will know 
that they return and take 
up the same position, in 
the same ugly corner, and 
make the same inane re- 
marks about the passers-by 
in the afternoon as well. 
It isa wonderful sight this 
intense pleasure ol civilised 
people to gape and be 
gaped at. 

ae 

The Closing Scene. 


n the evening Hyde Park 
becomes a picture of 


absolute beauty. Gazing 
from the bridge which 


spans the Serpentine and 
looking towards Bayswater 
when the sun is going down 
there is no more exquisite 
atmospheric effect to be 
seen anywhere in_ the 
whole metropolis. It is 
pure Whistler with the 
sky painted in by Corot; and out of the 
five to seven million inhabitants there may 
perhaps be one solitary person who stops 
for a moment to drink in its beauty. But 
eyen in the darkness the park presents a 
scene mysteriously beautiful. Of course 
it would not do always to probe that 
mystery—for obscurity covers a multitude 
of sins—or, rather, in obscurity etn 
find themselves. Hyde Park, in fact, 

London; London with all its eeillienees 
its wonderful urbanity, and its sordid vice. 


Lallie Charles 
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THE GREAT ARMY PAGEANT. 


DIGNITARIES OF PEACE AND WAR AT THE ARMY PAGEANT 


The Bishop of London and Field-Marshal Sir George White witnessing the first performance of the pageant which is now being given twice daily in 
the grounds of Fulham Palace 


COLONEL AND MRS. FORBES MRS. WEBLEY THE DUKE OF MONTROSE 
Leaving the stand after an afternoon Who takes the part of Queen Elizabeth in the And Lady Graham arriving on the grounds for a 
performance pageant performance 


THE STORMING OF THE CASTLE IN THE BATTLE OF BADAJOZ 


This scene is one of the many fine episodes presented at the Army Pageant. The battle scenes are stage-managed with remarkable accuracy, and tiie 
performers most creditably take their part in these mimic conflicts 


The Army Pageant, which commenced last week in the grounds of Fulham Palace, has been a complete success although one of the performances was. 
marred by a slight accident to Mrs. Hohler, who takes the part of Joan of Arc. The pageant will continue till the afternoon of July 2 
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NCLE MINE,—I quite enjoyed the 
“ Féte des Fleurs” again this year 
although I vowed last summer 
de n’y jamais vemettre les pieds, but 
that was merely in a fit of crosspatcliness 
because it rained and a new frock was 
spoilt. This time the weather was’ just 
comfy, warm and grey without a terribly 
blinding sun to give you a headache. 
Such lots of people ¢ go to the Bois to look 
on and all the streets leading to the “ railed 
off” enclosure are lined with curious sight- 
seers on the look out for decorated cars 
and carriages on their way to and from the 
féte. Every year there are 
fewer competitors for the 
Banniére d’Honneur, but 
nevertheless hundreds go to 
the meeting, attracted by 
the hope of seeing Parisian 
celebrities at close quarters 
and even exchanging a few 
handfuls of flowers with 
Cre 
Bod 
ite crowd is quite happy; : 
it has made up its 
mind to see celebrities and 
it-manages to, foron Friday 
a very knowing young man 
from a book. store pointed 
out + Polaire, Liane ~ de 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
and. other personalities to 
his admiring companion, a 
young midinette en rupture 
d’ateliey, quite unconscious 
of the fact that Polaire is 
in America, Liane de Pougy 
at Roscoff in Brittany with 
her newly (but not dearly) 
acquired husband, the 
Prince Ghika, and Sarah 
Bernhardt is on tour in 
Belgium. By the way, 
uncle, you know that Po- 
laire was ill with rage and 
half killed the manager who 
billed her in New York as 
** Polaire, the ugliest woman 
in the world.’ Over here all 
her petites amies are-smiling 
most unkindly and wicked- 
ly at this contretemps. 


Ithough these ladies 
were absent from the 
festivities in the Bois there 
were plenty of other charm- 
ing and younger sisters to 
take their places, and 
Anna Held in a carriage 
decorated with mauve 
orchids tied with huge 
bows of mauve tulle was 
loudly cheered by the 
‘populo,”. who imme- 
diately murmured, “ Voila 
Elise de Vere!” Madame 
Doyen, the lady of the 
duel, looked extremely pretty, though not 
worth risking your life for, under a large 
parasol of pink roses that towered over 
the victoria in which she sat with three 
other dames of gay degree. 
& i 

he Prix d’Honneur was carried off bya 
very pretty little lady, Mlle. Chiquita, 

who was as brown as—well, slic reminded 
me of the-princess in=The Country Girl, 
described by Huntley Wright as being in 
complexion “something between a peach 
and a‘cafy o* lay.” The electric: victoria 
belonging to this young prizewinner was 
decorated with white tulle and white 


Boulogne, Paris. 


cars took part in the procession. 


flowers, and in it she looked just like the 
fly that has fallen into a bowl of milk. 
How nasty I am, uncle dear. You te- 
member that last year I told you how 
horrid the flower vendors were ;_ well, these 
rude, dirty- looking youths have been 
replaced by nice little flower girls whose 
politeness was an agreeable chanye from 
the aggressive impertinence of the voyous 
that served you twelve months ago, ‘and 
this innovation pleased the crowd of 
sightseers. Tables had been placed at no 
great distance from the course, and 1t was 
possible to obtain a drink instead of dying 


MADAME ANNA HELD 


Who was the reigning belle of the Féte of Flowers held last week in the Bois de 
The féte, which brought together a number of well-known society 
people, presented a very pretty scene, and some charmingly-decorated carriages and 
Miss Held, who was born in the East-end of London, 


has had theatrical triumphs all over the world 


of thirst during the show as one had to 
before. Oh, I was going to forget to tell 
you that Ellen Baxone was there:in a 
bower of roses; you could not even see 
what manner of carriage was hidden 
under the mass of flowers and ribbon. 
Poor Baxone is very disappointed with 
Life! ! Life is not worth living. Her Art 
has betrayed her!!! T heatrical mz inagers 
are Beasts of Undese Hpiable Abomination. 

see, “dear, Baxone was engaged to 


Y ou 

play at the Théatre Femina. . During 
the rehearsals she was offered a ‘part in 
another operetta, and she openly said that 
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if the new part suited her she would 
“chuck” Femina. The new part did ot 
suit and the pretty actress continued to 
rehearse, Unfortunately the author of 
the vévue at Femina is extremely young 
and therefore extremely susceptible ; he 
was so angry with Baxone for having 
dared even to think of “ chucking” a part 
written by him that he cut down this 
part till it no longer resembled a réle but 
a pantomime (of the old school, not the 
girl - in - tights - and - music - hall - relrain- 
pantomime). Of course, poor | Baxone 
could not digest the insult and so she left 
hurriedly and went to the 
other theatre, where, alas, 
she arrived too late after 
all; thus it is that Baxone 
is resting just now; a most 
extraordinary state in that 
young “‘star’s”’ life. 
Ea # 
BY the way, uncle mine, 
talking of things 
theatrical, ir went to the 
Alhambra again and saw 
a splendid turn. Jeffrey 
Silant, a delightful man 
who hails from Australia, 
does the most extraordinary 
things with a stock whip. 
I held my breath in terror 
while he was flicking a 
most murderous - looking 
lash about; he can kill a 
man with one little wiggle 
of the whip, and with one 
other little wiggle he 
knocks the ash off a cigar ; 
he looks so calm and sure 
of himself that I don’t think 
the victim who poses with 
the cigar even feels a weeny 
bit nervous. 
te i & 
TAN statue in memory of 
the Comtesse de 
Ségur was unveiled the 
other day at the Luxem- 
bourg, and a very smart 
crowd gathered together 
to witness the children’s 
féte which followed the 
speechifying of various 
Academiciens. Madame de 
Ségur as you know, uncle, 
is the French L. T. Meade ; 
her children’s books are 
celebrated in all countries 
where the French language 
is read and spoken, and the 
“ Bibliothéque Rose” is 
found in every nursery in 
France. Hundreds of small 
Parisians, dressed charm- 
ingly as only French 
children are dressed, roared 
with laughter at the antics 
of Pongaud, a middle-aged 
and well-known comedian, 
who was dressed up as a most magnificent 
General Dourakine, and Galipaux, who is 
equally middle- aged, pranced about on a 
little wooden horse, looking so extremely 
ridiculous in ashort kilt and tam-o’-shanter 
that the small people choked and had to be 
very much patted on Ale small backs. 
tt & 
ittle French girls in MhetE elaborate frocks 
are so very funnily grown-up and 
precocious, and the boys are such droll 
little hommes du monde. Au revoir, uncle 
mine. Don’t forget .this time you have 
promised to ~ come over. — Your own 
PRISCILLA. 
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MADAME DELARUE-MARDRUS IN EXPLORING COSTUME 


Her latest novel, ‘‘Comme Tout le Monde," has just appeared in book form after having run as a serial in ‘*Le Journal." Madame Delarue-Mardrus 
began her literary career as a poet while in her teens. Four volumes of poems followed each other, then after a few short stories in ‘*Le Journal" 
came the first novel, ‘‘ Marie, Fille-Mére,’’ a piece of strong poetic realism, rapidly succeeded by three others, one of which, ‘Les Six Petites Filles,” 
depicts scenes from the author's own child life and contains pages comparable with Mr. Kenneth Grahame's wonderful **Golden Age.'' Hard worker as 
this young and beautiful woman is she finds time for music, for riding, and for travel, and accompanies her husband, Dr. Mardrus, a distinguished 
scholar and author of a complete translation of the ‘‘Arabian Nights,”’ on his missions in North Africa. Our photograph shows her in the costume she 
auopts on these explorations and which is the only practical one on such occasions. Madame Mardrus is one of the few women whom masculine garb 
does not disfigure, and it will be seen by her picture (inset) in feminine attire that she is not by any means a ‘‘manly"” type of woman. The conclusion 
is that only the really graceful women wear knickerbockers well 
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Duties. 

EAVEN holds no pleasure quite so 
subtle as a duty shirked. For 
duties—like moral conventions 
—are the glorious means by 

an ever unstable humanity gives 

unforeseen delight to the dullest, most 
everyday things ‘ol life. The “shalt nots” 
have perhaps added more to the sum total 
of human happiness than all the moral 
codes that were ever preached. To some 
people Paradise itself will merely be that 
state of bliss when we shall all be doing 
the things we ought not to do, or else 
leaving undone those things which we 
rightly ought to have done. For no one 
enjoys quite that ecstasy ol perfect bliss as 
the angel who has never stooped belore. 

And thus it is that so many of us, finding 

Heaven such a very long way off, seize the 

precious moments as they pass and distil 

therefrom every ounce ol happiness that it 
is possible to obtain. At least, that seems 
to be the modern way of really enjoying 
onesell, and certainly it is° the only 
manner by which the heroines of Mr. 

Hubert Wales's effusions seek blissful for- 

getfulness. With these good ladies no 

fruit is worth eating or even looking at 
that is not strictly forbidden and some- 
one else’s property at the same time; 

merely to be kissed is ordinary, but to be 
kissed by another woman’s husband, that is 
divine. Of course they rave about ‘affinity 
and mutual, irresistible attraction, and the 
glorious union of two perfect souls—we 
have heard all that tarradiddle before ; 
the chief thing is a wild, intoxicating 
week end in Paris, and hang the conse- 
quences. As for any moral duty to any- 
thing either in Heaven or upon earth, as 
for any such thing as unselfishness or the 
passion of renunciation—oh, my dear, 
what ‘very silly things to suggest. All 
that is. required—all, in fact, that 
is the end of the strivings and yearn- 
ings—is two good thumping lies for 
the poor, simple- minded creatures at 
home, a week-end return ticket to 

Paris, and then, “Pll take the first 

room and you'll take the next.” 

But, excuse me, it is all a que 


which 


juestion 
of temperament and the inevitable. 


2 es s 
Life as seen By. the Suburbs. 


A! the same, one i 


to meet ives ladies fro: m ti 
to time. They may bea trifle démoae 
nowadays, and the sexual pr opiens 
they propound may have al i 
answered long ago, but at ar 
they delight the suburbs, 
ambitious dis eules may be se 
days flying round and rot 
heads in flamboyant dress: 
ful smiles ; moreover, thei 
portrait makes an_ excell 
cover when their “patcl 
tory reappears ina popu 
at.a shilling—and that 
for an author who may b 
have first intro 
problem into Surbiton. 
“Surbiton” figuratively 
any ol the City-smart su 


their 
n most 


and 


do equally as well.) ‘ 
the majority of Mr. Hut 
* works 


ually entertaining 


to secrete them under the nearest sofa 
cushion the moment mamma or papa 
happens to enter the room. Now even the 
dullest and most idiotic book would make 
delirious entertainment when read under 
those circumstances, and the author of “ Mr. 


THE LATE PRINCESS FEODORA OF 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


Who was the youngest and favourite sister of the 
Kaiserin. The princess was the author of several 
novels and studies of peasant life in northern 
Germany and Denmark, and was at the time of 
her decease engaged on an important novel. The 
subject is the struggle between the Danish natives 
of Schleswig and the German settlers and officials 


and Mrs. Villiers” certainly does not write 
books either idiotic or dull; they may 
not be very remarkable and their ever- 
lasting neurotics have jong ago become a 
most direful bore, but they are evidently 
written in earnest and of their kind are 
quite readable examples (which is more 


MRS. CHANDOS DE PARAVICINI 


The daughter of Mr. Robert Lockwood and the niece of Colonel 
the Right Hom. Mark Lockwood. From Madame Lallie Charles's 


Exhibition of Fair Women 
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than can be said of their numerous 
imitators). In fact, Mr. Wales can draw 
the portrait of the silly, selfish, animal 
woman exceedingly well, and if the his- 
tory which he evolves around her in order 
to throw up her character to the best 
advantage is not exactly elevating it is, 
as a happily somewhat rare example ol 
uselessness and depravity, remarkably true 
to life. 

t 


A Neurotic Heroine. 
or there is no doubt that the heroine 
of his latest novel, “The Wile of 
Colonel Hughes” (Long), is a most useless 
and depraved woman. Her proper place 
is the streets, but she might have been a 
better and purer woman had she been 
washing up pots and pans in some obscure 
suburban scullery. Of course she is beau- 
tiful, and of course she is very sinuous, 
and equally of course she lives in Curzon 
Street. By the by, the inhabitants of 
that fashionable thoroughfare must really 
have the very “ deevil”’ of a time judging 
by the fact that in fiction a lady of uncon- 
trolled emotions generally inhabits that 
locality. In any case that is where the 
wile of Colonel Hughes had her abode, 
and when we first make her acquaintance 
she is having a dispute with her husband 
as to why the direct line of succession 
should suddenly cease with them. ‘* Your 
ideas,’ Mrs. Hughes cries to her husband, 
“are the stable ideas of the English squire ; 
in your heart you feel you have a sort of 
divine right to Brackett Hall, and this jolly 
little house in Curzon Street, and your chair- 
manships and directorships, and your seat 
in Parliament. You never do anything 
from passion, {rom emotion, from impulse, 
from anything but a matured and calm 
sense of desirability. You were in no haste 
to marry, but when you did so you knew 
what you were about, and you had a 
definite object in view; you looked for- 
ward to a steady succession of announce- 
ments in ‘The Times’ at intervals of a 
year or two. ‘ The wife of Colonel 
Chester Hughes, M.P., of a son.’ 
‘The wife,’ you see—a mere chattel 
——a creature without any in- 
dividuality — just a propagating 
automaton,” 
e & 


tt 


The Intrigue. 
o vou can well imagine after that 
tirade that the lady who was 
sitting in such an attitude that “ her 
small but perfectly proportioned 
figure was attractively displayed,” 
“took up a little chased cigarette 
case with a single sapphire on its 
clasp, and opened it.’ You can also 
imagine that as soon as her passion- 
less chairman of a husband took his 
departure she at once telephoned to 
some other man “and went quickly 


up the stairs, sylph-like, serene, a 
soft sheen ol floating cold,” and that 
she descended in a few moments 


“wrapped in a black satin cloak 
with a white lace over her head,’ 
entered a taxi, told the footman to 
tell the chauffeur to drive to respec- 
table Rutland Gate, and then, when 
she was out of earshot ol her pow- 
dered menial, redirected the driver 
to Campbell Street, Paddington. 
You can also imagine what a run 
there is on this story at all the 
circulating libraries at Balham, West 
Kensington, and Upper Tooting, 
and vou can fancy how all the rail- 
way bookstalls are waiting for it. 


(Continued on . 342) 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


—And the Man. 
Bt you will be decidedly wrong if you 
imagine that at. Campbell Street, 
Paddington, ‘lived the one man whose 
wild, tempestuous passion was well-nigh 
equal to her own. ‘As a matter of fact the 
gentleman of; that address was only one— 
the most intimate one perhaps—of a series 
of honoured tame cats who seemed to live 
in every district of London. The. real 
“he” happened to have his wife. and 
family at Richmond and occupied a studio 
nearer the West-end. He was one of those 
silent, mysterious, apparently glacial gentle- 


men whose ‘wile 
had lived rwith 
him for about 


fifteen years with- 
out the least} idea 
she was sleeping 
in .the proximity 
of a volcano. It 
took Mrs. Hughes 
to find that: out, 
and then only 
alter his indiffer- 
ence had piqued 
her vanity to such 
an extent that she 
at last began to 
feel quite unwell 
and decided that 
one hot, lingering, 
passionate kiss on 
his part would be 
the only thing 
most calculated 
to save her. Of 
course it was not 
long before; she 
got it; but Iwill 
not-rob the inno- 
cent minds of 
elderly maiden 
ladies of their 
pleasure in read- 
ing all about it 
by giving here a 
full description. 
It is enough if I 
say that when an 
apparently harm- 
less. volcano does 
burst again ‘into 
activity nobody is 
so much surprised 
as the people who 
live underneath. 
All sorts of boats 
were burnt behind 
these two lovers, 
and it all ended— 
as so many feeble 
grandes ‘passions 
of the twentieth 
century end—at 
the Hotel Conti- 
nental in Paris. 
Later on .it ap- 
pears that Mrs. 
Hughes is quite willing to help the popu- 


lation as long as the right person comes 
along. As the right person did come 


along we can only commiserate the child 
on having such a restless, useless kind of 
mother. However, before that happens 
Mrs. ‘Hughes thinks it would be better 
lor everybody concerned if she fell over 
a precipice in Switzerland. This she 
promptly does, and, as Mr. Wales informs 
us, she “had kept her promises; all her 
bills were met.” 
% & & 

A Striking Contrast. 
A nd if you can imagine the effect of 

being shot from an oven on to an 
iceberg you will understand what I felt 


a 


like after finishing “ The Wife of Colonel 
Hughes” and beginning Father Benson’s 
latest story, “A Winnowing ” (Hutchin- 
son). The first sensation is that of intense 
enjoyment and relief, but at last there 
come the feelings that one is rather cold, 
and that wafts of air [rom even a tempe- 
rate zone would not by any means come 
greatly amiss. For Father Benson’s books 
resemble some clear, limpid, artilicial water 
in a municipal park. . The liquid flows in 


exactly the right direction and in exactly 
the right manner.. It never overflows its 
banks, its 


surface rarely breaks into 


| APOLOGISE—I 


DIDN'T 


MAKE IT! 


The above amusing cartoon from ‘“ The New York American” is one of the many flattering—and otherwise 
—drawings that are appearing in the New York press at the present time. 
has been nicknamed ‘‘ Nervy Ted,” a colloquialism that has caught on in certain quarters in:America 


ripples. Occasionally it tumbles over a 
tiny pile of mossy stones and the effect, 
if not impressive, is decidedly pretty; 
and at Jast, after a brief but eminently 
refreshing career, it ends ina fountain and 
soars heavenwards in the sun. ‘There are, 
perhaps, times when one would like to 
throw stones into it to ruffle its surface or 
in any other way disturb its placid trans- 
parency. It has such an abject belief in its 
own purity. That smooth and shallow 
flow between two neatly kept, admirably 
defined banks—how important it thinks 
itself, and what a profound, mighty, 
resistless river it imagines itself to be. 
That cascade-too, with its drop of about 
two and a half feet, what a wondrous 
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By many papers the ex-President 


impressive waterfall it seems; while as for 
that fountain at the end, truthfully does it 
not glisten in the sun like myriads and 
myriads of diamonds? How anyone can 
seek other sources, other impressions, other 
streams is past all comprehension of en- 
lightened men. When we can all sit by 
this limpid water and know that from one 
bank to the other is. exactly five feet 
across, and that the fountain at the end 
sends its jets of water exactly forty feet 
high, it is pure stupidity and presumption 
to wish to measure, explore, and under- 
stand any other gradients in the whole 
wide world. 


te tit 


‘* A Winnowing.” 

t least, that 
A was my im- 
pression after 
reading ‘The 
Sentimentalists,” 
and it is still 
greater since I 
have read “A 
Winnowing.” To 
me the great fault 
of the earlier part 
of this book is 
that Father Ben- 
son has failed to 
make his miracle 
of a man dying 
and coming back 
to life a very con- 
vincing or very 
impressive picture. 
Imagine “the 
great mystery’ to 
be merely be- 
coming a_ silent 
spectator of all 
the household 
arrangements sub- 
sequent on one’s 
demise and then 
to feel, alter a few 
minutes, that one 
has a sort of en- 
gagement some- 
where with some- 
one. Yet when 
Jack Weston lite- 
rally rose from the 
dead, that was all 
the impression he 
brought back with 
him from “the 
other side.’ Pre- 
vious to his 
“death” he had 
been merely a 
sporting, generous, 
lappy - go - lucky 
young fellow with 
little or no regard 
for the more 
serious aspects of 
life than being a 
habitual attendant at the Roman Catholic 
church. -He was rich, and he lived the 
typical life of an independent young Eng- 
lishman. The unique experience, how- 
ever, which he is called upon to go 
through so sobers him that he decides 
that in future all his life shall be given up 
to good works and the Roman Catholic 
Church. The story ends with a fine de- 
scription of the last service taken by the 
young wile previous to entering the con- 
vent for life, and the particularly stupid 
remarks upon it delivered by her bosom 
girl friend who witnesses the ceremony and 
happens to be a Protestant; but then, as 
Father Benson evidently believes, people 
of that persuasion are invariably silly. 


KoRery 
CARTIER? 
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LITTLE ELEVATED. By Starr Wood. 


Mrs. Thrush: Why don’t you come up? 
Mr. Thrush: Theresh no hurry, my dear; I'll wait for the lift” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—Not long ago I wrote 
a letter to your cousin, Lady 
Evelyn Ward, in which | said 
that the Crichtons are sale to 
be in the swim in all matters social, and 
you make a good example of this as for 
the last dozen years or so you have been 
much to the fore in London, Dublin, and 
India. You were once Miss Amelia Crich- 
ton, and are the daughter of Colonel 
Charles Crichton and a niece of Lord and 
Lady Itrne, and your early home was at 
Mullaboden near Naas, in county Kildare, 
Ireland. But the outside world never 
knew you by the name of Amelia as 
you called yourself Leila from child- 
hood upwards. Amelia sounded far 
too dowdy for such a smart, up-to-date 
personage. This change of name has 
become quite a fashion of late and is 
one of the dodges that we owe to our 
friends, the Americans. Lady Paget, 
wife of General Sir Arthur Paget, is 
known as Minnie, but her christian 
name was Mary. Mrs. Cornwallis- West 
was Jennie from the time she married 
the late Lord Randolph Churchill 
onwards, and her real name, Jane, 
seems to be entirely iorgotten ; and 
Lady Naylor-Leyland is another Jane 
who goes by the name of Jennie. 

As I said you are well born, but it is 
beauty and not rank or riches which has 
placed you on your present eminence. 
Your friends declare that from baby- 
hood upwards your good looks were 
simply remarkable. Also they afford 
an excellent type of the well-known 
loveliness of Irishwomen. You are a 
brunette with the beauty and perhaps 
the character that one associates with 
that special style of appearance. You 
have dark hair of the sort that has 
been described as dusky, large ex- 
pressive eyes of a violet-blue colour, 
and a rose-and-white richly-tinted 
complexion, and you are a fair height 


with a good figure and a first-rate 
carriage. Most of us think that you 


are never seen to better ag anes than 
when with your cousin, the aforesaid 
Lady Evelyn Ward. You are dark and 
daring, she is fair as a lily and quiet 
as a mouse, and you each never look 
prettier than when in the other's com- 
pany. Contrast makes for success. 

The previous remarks anent your 
figure and carriage remind me that I 
want to have a straight talk on the 
subject of walking. The other day at 
a smart race meeting I watched the 
va et vient of some of our prettiest 
women, and it was borne in upon me 
how very badly many of them walked, 
and that a perfect walk and’ bearing 
are much more to the point than Paris 
frocks and the latest thing in hats and 
parasols. Americans have a neat, alert 
footstep, Parisians hold themselves well 
and walk with the dignity of a self-con- 
scious princess, and Spaniards glide with 
a fine dignity that is quite unrivalled. 
But the average Britisher seems to have 
no notion of grace in carriage or move- 
ment; she either strides along i ina manly 
manner or shuffles and waddles in the 
ugliest fashion. Women walk far too 
rapidly and, strange to say,a short woman 
always walks faster than a tall one, 
whereas a slow, studied walk is her only 
salvation, : 

But there must be no more of this 
“digressin’.” You came out very young, 
and | people who know declare that you were 


by far the prettiest girl of your season, and 
you had several distinct advantages. You 
belonged to a great family and you also 
had many smart connections; then your 
father, Colonel Charles Crichton, is a 
sort of old beau and was a colonel of 
Grenadiers, and as a young man married 
the late Lady Madeleine Taylour, a pretty 
woman who only lived three years after 
her marriage. By the way, her sister, 
Lady Adelaide Taylour, is now a well- 
liked middle-aged spinster who dines out 
and plays bridge, and in her young days 


LADY MILBANKE 


From a snapshot taken at the recent Ascot meeting 


was a bridesmaid to the Duchess of Con- 
naught. At any rate, you had a good 
send-off and were often taken about by 
your father, who made a useful and easy- 
going chaperon ; and you had asmart time 
in the country as weil as in London, for 
Mullaboden is near Dublin and you not only 
“did” the castle season but also helped 
your respected pater to entertain for the 
Dublin Horse Show and for Phoenix Park 
Races, Leopardstown, and Punchestown. 
So time went on and you became 
known as one of the smart girls who were 
asked to married women’s balls and were 
seen at most of the best race meetings. 
You had admirers in plenty, but the man 
of your choice was Sir John Milbanke, a 
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;the Crimea. 
the first cross were made by the Prince 
‘Consort. 


No.. CXII.—_Lady Milbanke. 


roth baronet and an officer in the roth 
Hussars, and he suited as he was tall, 
handsome, smart, and popular, and one 


of the best-dressed men in London. Alter 
a rather short engagement you were 


married, and those who were present at 
the wedding declared that you made one 
of the prettiest brides ever seen in London. 
That was in 1goo, and since then you 
have lived the usual life of a smart married 
couple. 

Country places are now ata discount 
and you appear not to have one, but 
you own a small house in London and 
pass the rest of your time in Ireland. 
Sir John seems to be often abroad with 
hisregiment, and you have made several 
trips to India to meet him, where from 
all accounts you were most regally 
entertained. You are generally in town 
in the season, and may be met at many 
of the smartest dances and dinners and 
at the Opera, and you appear perlectly 
gowned and wearing jewels that are 
noted for their magnificence. 

But like most ‘Irishwomen you are 
fond of sports and of an outdoor life 
and amusements. You ride well to 
hounds, in fact, are a splendid horse- 
woman; and you are keen on racing, 
and like so many modern women have 
been an owner of horses. I remember 
one of these, a horse called Good 
Example, which won the Kildare Hunt 
Cup at Punchestown. 

By the way, the number of smart 
women who own horses seems to be on 
the increase. These include Princess. 
Victor Duleep Singh, who races both 
in France and England; the Duchess 
of Newcastle, whose doings on the turf 
afford a rather striking contrast to her 
ducal husband’s_ ecclesiastical pro- 
clivities; Lady Michelham, who races 
as “Mr. Imber”; Lady Walker, wile 
of Sir Peter V falker, who used to be 
“Mr. Shirley Park”; Baroness de 
Brienen, who won a race last autumn 
with her horse, Admiral Togo III. ; 
and, of course, Lady de Bathe, who in 
old days used to race as ‘“‘ Mr. Jersey 
and who has once won the Gold Cup 
at Ascot and twice over the Cesare- 
witch. And several other well-known 
women are owners, but at present their 
real names are kept more or less in thé 
background. 

Now for a moment I must return 
to the affairs of your ladyship. Your 
worser half, Sir John Milbanke, de- 


serves much more than a_ passing 
notice. He is a V.C., and his record 


during the South African War was most 
brilliant. After the battle of Colesberg 
he returned to rescue one of his men, 
was hit by a chance shot and seriously 
wounded, but brought the man into 
safety. For this brave deed he received 
his badge of honour. Everyone may not 


‘know that the V.C. had its origin during 


the Crimean War, and that both the cross 


‘and its bar are made of bronze which once 


formed part of Russian guns captured in 
It is said that the designs for 


Lord Roberts and Lord Dun- 
more are the only peers who hold the V.C., 
and Sir John Milbanke the only baronet. 

You have two small sons—John Peniston 
and Ralph Mark—so this old baronetcy, 
which dates from 1661, will not become 
extinct.—Your sincere admirer, CANDIDA. 

co # a 
NEXT WEEK, LADY COLIN CAMPBELL 
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Lady Croone’s Practical Golf, 


VII. 


= HIS is rather an early start, 
Helen,” said I as we got into 


the motor. “On a Thursday 

morning the links at Sheckle- 
Raycombe are scarcely likely to be 
crowded and a 

“We are not going to play at Sheckle- 
Raycombe to-day. We merely call there 
for our clubs and we then proceed to 
sample the course at Bunkerham-on-Sea.”’ 

Her ladyship laid stress upon the 
“on-Sea.” The unconscious humour of 
railway advertisements always appeals to 
her. We called for our clubs, and en 
route for Bunkerham Helen explained her 
plans. 

“T think it a good thing that the girls 
should be missed for a little at Sheckle- 
Raycombe.” 

I believe I have already mentioned the 
fact that the matrimonial future of her 
daughters, Enid, Dorothy, and Joan, was 
the cause of Helen joining that famous 
golf club. 

“At the same time,’ she continued, 
“they must not go off their game. Now, 
I'm told that Bunkerham, although it’s 
only really a speck of a fishing village, 
boasts a decent little nine-hole course. 
Susan Heath belongs, and she told me I 
could go there any day as her guest and 
look at the place—she understood, I sup- 
pose, Bill, that I should take you too— 
and so here we are, and there we shall be 
in the inside of an hour.” 

I ventured to inquire whether anyone 
besides Mrs. Heath knew anything about 
Bunkerham or its golf course. 

“Oh! Harry had heard of it,” was the 
reply, “and he at once said, ‘Let me 
choke you off that place,’ but as you 
know, Bill; Harry and 1 don’t always 
ACTOR Conv aiet 
If then I did just touch Helen’s hand 
I’m sure the action was quite involuntary 
on my part; at any rate it was a little 
unnecessary that she should move it 
away with deliberation and add with 
considerable distinctness — “about golf, 
Mr. Ventry.” : 

Naturally my next remark, thouzh 
polite in attention, sounded somewhat 
bald. 

“ How is his lordship?” 

The reply was that from a letter 
received by her ladyship forty-eight hours 
previously he was in good health and 
occupied in personally protecting his 
property in Scotland from Welsh attack. 


Then the conversation languished 
because Well, if Helen won’t let 
metalkofherand . . . but it doesn’t 


matter. Anyhow it languished, and in a 
way | was glad when we reached the little 
make-shilt club house at Bunkerham. 

Helen explained matters to the general 
factotum in charge and proceeded to write 
our names in the book. 

“You'll have the course pretty near 
to yourselves to-day, sir,” said the man 
(bad even this stranger guessed that I 
wanted places ‘to ourselves’ when I was 
‘with Helen?) “for there's’ only Mrs. 
Mesham and her guest, Mr. Willoughby, 
on the links.” 

Helen disapproves of caddies and we 
made for the first tee. You turn a sharp 
corner to reach it as you leave the club 
house, and as we turned it on this memor- 
able morning we both halted involuntarily, 
“for the distinctly-pretty Mrs. Mesham’s 
“Mr. Willoughby” was none other than 
Harry 13th Earl of Croone. 


“MIXED DOUBLES.” 


Radiant and fascinating, and look- 
ing ridiculously youthful, she approached 
her husband with outstretched hand. Yet 
I knew that it was her husband’s friend 
whom she was closely watching all the 
time. Instantly she gave Harry his cue. 

“Why, Mr. Willoughby, who’d have 
thought of meeting you here ?” 

Before I knew what had happened we 
had been introduced all round, and pretty 
Mrs. Mesham, whom Helen had instantly 
captivated, was begging that we might 
make it a foursome. 

So we made a foursome, and the fun 
began. 

For a moment, and only for a moment, 
did I think that Harry would favour the 
policy of the bold step and the clean 
breast. But Harry hesitated. 

Helen and I played against Mrs. Mesham 
and Harry, and the match—we made it a 
pound a corner—ought to have been a very 
good thing indeed for them. But as 
Helen innocently said, ‘‘ Harry’s a strange 
man; any little thing seems to upset 
him.” 

Certainly he was so gloriously ineffec- 
tive in this game that he narrowly ap- 
proached my form. On the other hand, it 
was obvious even to a person who knows 
as little of golf as I do that Mrs. Mesham 
was no match for Helen. And, because 
that was so, I could not but realise that 
Helen’s manipulation of her clubs was 
diabolical in its skilfulness. She took 
good care to show—I forget if I have told 
you that she wasa scratch player—what 
she could do; yet, when the issue hung 
in the balance, and it came to a duel 
between her and the other woman, she 
managed to just lose alter an apparently 
tremendous struggle. 

And then the delicacy of her insinuated 
compliments. 

By the time we had reached the 
seventh tee Harry’s little friend had 
almost forgotten Harry. She had no eyes 
for anyone except the beautiful and cele- 
brated Lady Croone, who was surely the 
most fascinating of women and who evi- 
dently was much attracted by her. 

Now it will occur to most descendants 
of Adam and Eve that Helen stood a 
chance of overdoing things, and your 
shrewd woman will say that a smart little 
person like Mrs. Mesham would have been 
suspicious of these attentions from another 
woman ; furthermore, that such attentions 
are usually the preliminary to—to put it 
vulgarly—“collaring the other woman’s 
man.” 

That Helen had considered that idea 
xvas now made painfully patent to me, 
and I almost blush to relate what she 
deliberately did in consequence. 

I have already thrown discretion to the 
winds in the course of these little con- 
fessions, so that one or two extra admis- 
sions make very little difference. 

Of course I care for Helen, and I 
suppose I can’t help showing it to strangers 
—to women at any rate. At least, 
Helen always says so. Yet she has 
never been accused, either in public or 
in private, of showing that she is fond 
of me. I only wish But that 
doesn’t matter. What I want to say is 
this. During this foursome, although she 
must have known that Mrs. Mesham’s eyes 
were upon her, she looked at me in a way 
that oh, well I can’t describe it. 
Just a glance now and again, you will 
understand; and as I saw that Mrs. 
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By Major Philip Trevor. 


Mesham saw (and Harry, too, no doubt ; 
but Harry doesn’t count) I was naturally 
rather perturbed. That Mrs. Mesham did 
see I happen to know, and when I tell 
you how I found that out ] want to be 
acquitted of the charge of intentional 
eavesdropping. 

After we had played nine holes Helen 
said that she must go and send off a 
telegram and that we would play another 
nine afterwards. I of course went with 
her, but she sent me back to find a ball 
which she said she had lost—I own I never 
saw her lose one, but Iam accustomed to 
obey—unear the ninth green. 

“Itis probably,” she said, “in that old 
pit by the disused rifle butts.”’ I went there 
and, of course, walking upon the sand | 
made no noise. Anyhow, without further 
excuse or prevarication, let me say that I 
was the unwilling listener to the following 
conversation; for above me, with their 
backs leaning against the marker’s butt, 
were Mrs. Mesham and Harry. 

“‘T think Lord Croone must be a great 
fool, Harry.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” 

“Yes. If] was a man with a wife like 
that I'd do the love-making myself. I 
wouldn’t leave it to some one else to do.” 

“Oh, you’re infatuated about her.” 

“T admit it, but I'm not the only one, 
am |?” 

“ What d’you mean?” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Harry; you’re not 
quite blind. That Mr. Ventry would hug 
ler in front of the world if she’d let him.” 

“Yes, but you see she won't.” 

“Um—I'm not quite sure.” 

“What?” 

“T only say, I’m not quite sure.” 

“Here! Isay!”’ 

“Harry, how excited you’ve suddenly 
got. You told me that you didn’t know 
her really well and cae 

“Yes; that’s all right. But, after all, 
she’s a decent woman, and she’s got 
grown-up daughters, you know.” 

“Tlarry’’—there was a long pause— 
“ Aren’t I a decent woman, and haven't I 
got growing-up daughters ?”’ 

1 could stand it no more. I slunk 
stealthily away and made a verbatim 
report to Helen. 

“Thank you,” she said quite calmly; 
“T rather expected that something of the 
kind might happen. Oh! and don't 
bother about that ball. I remember now 
that I didn’t lose one there. Let us go 
back to them.” 

We went back to them. We played 
nine more holes and again they just beat 
us. Again, too, was Helen radiant and 
again did Mrs. Mesham succumb to her 
charm. 

“And now, my dear Mrs. Mesham,’ 
said Helen as she bid her goodbye, “ you 
must promise that you will come and see 
me. No, don’t write. Just ring up. 
Yes, I’m in the book; 431, Pont Street. 
You will promise ?”’ 

Of course Mrs. Mesham __ promised. 
Moreover, she kept her promise. And I, 
being a simple and faithful chronicler, 
must set down in due course how that 
promise was kept. 

Helen was rather grave and unusually 
silent as we drove home. Once, and once 
only did she mention her husband. 

“Poor Harry!” she said. “ He may be 
a better golfer than he looks to be, but 
clearly he’s no idea how to manage 
these ‘ mixed doubles.’ ”’ 
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Antique Furniture Dealer: An eight-day clock that is, madam; goes eight days without winding 
Customer: Good gracious! And how long will it go if you do wind 


it? 
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N Templecombe we are very fond of 
cricket ; in fact, we carry the passion 
almost to the point of the ridiculous. 
Considering the size of the village 

we can put a very good eleven into the 
field. 

This year, mainly through the personal 
exertion of Lord Killington, who acts as 
our captain, we had a cricket week. Tor 
the first three days we played a team sent 
down by I’ Zingari, and during the last 
three au eleven of the M.C.C., captained 
by a cricketer whose name is a household 
one for fair and sportsmanlike play. 

It was the Wednesday night; we hac 
beaten Zingari after a close finish, and 
some of the team were in the Crown and 
Sceptre discussing our chances for the 
morrow. I[ occasionally stay at Temple- 
combe, and when there during the season 
play for the team. 

In the middle of the discussion the 


‘door opened and a stranger walked in. 
He was of medium height and ruddy 
complexion with a carefully- -trimmed 
moustache. After saying good evening 


to the company he sat down near them 
and asked for a Scotch. 

Pulling out a briar and lighting it he 
listened to the conversation. 

Peterson, our crack bowler, was talk- 
ing. He isa local gardener by profession, 
inordinately proud of his achievements 
upon the cricket field, and totally unable 
to comprehend why he has never been 
elected to play for his county. 

ONG ou ‘re speaking about to-morrow’s 
match ?”’ said the stranger. 

Peterson, our crack bowler, was talk- 
ing none too cordially ; “‘Come down to 
see it?” 

The stranger paused before replying. 

“Not especially, but I shall 
see a good deal of it.” 

“Then you'll watch a good g 
you'll see Templecombe win.’ 

*‘T’m not so sure,” replied the stranger ; 
“there are some good bats coming down, 
Birkett is a host in himself, so I’ve heard.” 

Peterson sniffed. ‘So they say,’ he 
retorted in tones that meant much. 

“You don’t think so?” 

“T don’t. He’s a slogger, that’s what 
he is. Cut—he don’t know the meaning 
of the word.” 

“ He can glide a little, 
stranger. 

“Can he?” said Peterson 
that implied great doubt. 

The stranger smiled and reloaded his 
pipe. “We'll let that pass. You'll 
acknowledge he can drive.” 

“Any slogger can manage that when 
he catches the ball fair and square.” 

“ Agreed,” said the stranger, “but a 
batsman knows the balls to drive anda 
slogger doesn’t. There is one other dif- 
ference; a batsman like Birkett makes 
centuries, a slogger forty when he’s lucky.” 

“He won't make a century to-morrow 


game, and 


” suggested the 


in tones 


if I know anything about it,” said 
Peterson. 
* Ah! you’re a bowler then.” There 


Was a twinkle in the stranger’s eyes which 

passed unnoticed by the company. 
Instantly a chorus informed him on 

the point. ‘“ He’s Templecombe’s crack 


‘“GOhe 13 


manage to ~ 


tler’s” 
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THE STRANGER 


By J. Morton 


bowler. He’ll show ’em something to- 
morrow.” 

“Sixty-seven wickets for 6°3 apiece, 
ain't it, Henry?” said a stout, florid man 
in the corner. 

““6°37,”’ corrected Peterson, 
assume his honours easily. 

Od, fine analysis,” 


trying to 


A. very said the 
stranger, “I’m not surprised you feel so 
certain about the match.” 

“Tt takes a bit o’ doing,” said the stout 
man, nodding his head for emphasis. 
**Do you play, sir?” 

The stranger put down his glass of 
whisky and soda. “A bit, you know; 


” 


A MODERN WATER NYMPH 


‘*Snapped” unawares at Seaford 


not so much: as I used to though, 
occasionally to keep my hand i in.’ 

“That’s the. worst 0’ jamateurs— they 
don’t get enough practice,” said Peterson. 

* One can never get enough,” said the 
stranger; “at least, that’s been my ex- 
perience.” He rose. ‘“‘ Well, I wish you 
all luck in the match, gentlemen.” He 
nodded to Peterson, “and I hope you 
teach Birkett a thing or two, he’s always 
willing to learn.” 

Peterson grinned 
I do.” 

“Nice, well-spoken gentleman,” he 
said when the stranger had left. ‘ Don’t 
know much about the game though ; a 
Saturday-afternooner | should say.’ 

“How can you tell, Mr. Peterson?” 
asked an anemic-looking youth with a 


Just 


affably. ‘ You bet 
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Lewis. 


large clay imitation calabash sticking 
pendulously from his lower lip. 

“By the look o’ him. Youcan always 
spot ’em,”’ said Mr. Peterson. 

Next day Templecombe lost the toss, 
and at half-past eleven we took the field 
closely followed by the first two batsmen. 

The great Birkett was to open the in- 
nings. i was standing near Peterson when 
he came out. 

“Oh Lord!” said that worthy as he 
recognised tle stranger of the previous 


evening. 


“Good morning, Mr. Peterson,” said 
Birkett advancing. “Feel fit? That's 
good—I'm waiting for my lesson, I hope 


you won’t be too hard on me.’ 

Peterson’s face assumed an apoplectic 
hue and he turned hastily away. 

“Which end are you bowling from?” 
continued the famous bat. ‘“ This— 
thanks.” And he walked to the other crease. 

Peterson stepped up to our captain. 
“Fraser,” he said, “ you'll have to put 
someone else on; I can’t bowl to-day, I’m 
not well.” 

“Nonsense !”’ said Fraser, ‘‘ you'll have 
to, man. We can’t do without you.” 
Our captain had not been present on the 
previous evening and consequently had 
no idea as to the cause of the sudden 
indisposition. 

After much persuasion Peterson re- 
luctantly consented. The first ball he 
sent down just wide of the off stick with 
a slight break. DBirkett stepped back and 
sent it whizzing along the carpet between 
the slips. 

“That, Mr. Peterson,” 
suave tones, “is a late cut; 
occasionally you know,” 

He could. He did it five times in that 
over, while the field looked on in blank 
amazement. 

The sixth he sent just out of the reach 
of fine leg. : 

“And that,” he called out, “is a leg 
glance. I can do that—occasionally.” 

The next over the other batsman made 
eight—a boundary, and two twos. The 
first ball Birkett ‘put over the spectators’ 


he said in 
I can do it 


heads out of the ground. That, he ex- 
plained in terms both courteous and 
kindly, was a drive past mid-on. 

The next one was nearly a wide. The 


third he drove to the pavilion. ‘That, 
Mr. Peterson,” he said in gentle tones, 
“is a drive past cover.” The next he 
glided for three. 

“Nr. Peterson,’ he said, arriving at 
the other end, “ when is your lesson going 
to begin. I expected better things than 
this.” 

“For God’s sake, Mr. 
Peterson, almost with tears in 
‘please say no more.” 

At the end of his fourth over Peter- 
son was taken off, his analysis already 
four overs, o maidens, o wickets, 73 runs. 

When play ceased for the day Birkett 
was 281 not out. On his way to the 
pavilion he accosted Peterson. ‘J shall 
be at the Crown and Sceptre during the 
evening, Mr. Peterson ; perhaps I shall see 
you there.” 

He kept his promise, but 
combe’s crack bowler was absent. 


Birkett,” said 
his eyes, 


‘Temple- 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


Lalite Charles 


A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF THE MARQUISE D’HAUTPOUL 


One of the most fascinating and elegant women in society and a close personal friend of the Queen-Mother. The Marquise d’Hautpoul is keenly 

interested in music and often entertains all that is best in the artistic world. Her jewels, too, are particularly fine, her collection of pearls being 

magnificent. As a brilliant conversationalist, a good hostess, and a well-dressed woman the marquise is one of the most popular members of the 
royal circle and one of the best-known figures in London society. She is an aunt of Lord Camoys 
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ROYALTY AND SPORT. 


PRINCE WILHELM AND PRINCESS MARIE OF SWEDEN 


At the recent yachting races at Sandhaum. The prince and princess, who are shown in conventional yachting attire, are wearing the caps and badges 
of the Swedish Sailing Committee. They are both keenly interested in all forms of outdoor sport 


Photographs by Underwood & Underuood 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS iN THEIR MOTOR BOAT, **THE DUO” 


About to return to Stockholm after the day’s racing. The princess is apparently much amused at the efforts of the prince, who is seen helping the 
engineer to start the engines 
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ART AND THE CAMERA. 


RMU Danae 


ae 


i 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE HON. FRANCES FITZALAN HOWARD 


The daughter of Lord and Lady Howard of Glossop. Our photograph is one of those forming part of the exhibition of ‘ Five Hundred Fair Women” 
now being held by Madame Lallie Charles at her Curzon Street salons 
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“FIVE MUNDRED 


Some Selections from a Wonde 


LADY Chae 


The daughter-in-law of Lord Londonderry. Lady Cast Ire 
married Lord Castlereag : 


MRS. -F. J. DUBOSE TAYLOR MRS. CARO! | 


The daughter of the late M. Dubose of Chateau de Frefosse, Normandy. Her husband is a founder of the Buenos Aires A prominent American beauty, whose name as @ hostss 
g Jockey Club Mrs. Caro!) Brown is sn 


The portraits reproduced in these pages and the previous one are the work of Madame Luallie Charles, whose portraits of well-known people have achieved a fame that is almost intenal 


now being held at her salons in Curzon Stret, 
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FAIR WOMEN ” 
rful Photographic Exhibition. 


“—EREAGH 


reagh, who is one of the most popular hostesses 
» some ten years ago 


| BROWN MISS KATHLEEN TENNANT 
tiss is as prominent on this side as in New York. The third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Tennant of Portland Place. Miss Tennant is one.of the most charming and 
en with her daughter beautiful girls in society and a keen and clever sportswoman 


national, Certain it is that there is no great social leader, either in London or America, who is not represented in her present exhibition, “Five Hundred Fair Women,” which jis 


*t, and of which we present some examples 
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Wholesale Imitation. 
ONE OF THE PENALTIES OF SUCCESS. 


[N order that our patrons may have except England. This 

some idea of the extent to which says much for our country’s 
an article of world-wide fame like trading principles, as well ~~ 
Odol is exposed to persistent imitation as for the intelligence of the “< 
from all quarters by the trade para- English buying public, and shows 
sites who are always ready to foist the dislike which is aiways mani- 
worthless imitations upon the public, fested by the British people generally 
we show in the above illustration a against imitations and_ infringements. 
selection—but only a small selection— To protect the public and ourselves, we 
of the Odol imitations which we have prosecute in every case that comes under our notice. The only 
had to deal with. It will be seen satisfaction to be obtained from these exposures is the fact that they 
that nearly all civilised countries are prove how widespread is the demand for Odol, and how much esteemed 
represented in this gallery of frauds, it is in all countries. 


ORIGINATORS & SOLE MAKERS ¥ | pepyDST/OER? 
ration Ape ie ¢ EY 
SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS. 


Cut on the same lines is Riding Breeches—full on the Thigh 
—free from drag—very clean at the Knee—they will be found 
specially suitable for Walking, Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting, Riding, &c. 
MATERIALS,.—Keal Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage, 
Mayo and Irish Homespuns, Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd’s Checks, &c., &c. 
FOR SOLONIAL WEAR.—We recommend our celebrated 
Triple-Yarn-Proofed Washing Carbette: guaranteed 
thoroughly thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 
A_ PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self- 
Measurement Form. 

100 PATTERNS POST FREE on application. 


Greatham, East Liss. 
I am very pleased with the way in which my order was 
executed. The Cubbing Coat, Semi-riding Knickers and Gaiters 
fit splendidly. RB. T. G. (Major). 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 
From a Photograph. NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
Legging makers of every description. Telegrams: * Tristan, London.” Telephone: 8306 Gerrard. 


PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. 


Giving enhanced Stereoscopic effect. 


Ex Le NDE 
PAYY MIENTS 


Do notdisturb your Capital! We offer 
you a selection of 350 Cars of every 
make and type by deferred payments 
at a lower rate than other firms' strict 
cash prices, and will take your present 
Car in part payment. 
We are the only firm that Gan make 
such an offer. 
Call and inspect our Bargains, or write 
for particulars and photos of Cars. 
“THE MOTOR HOUSE,” 
314, 316, 318, Euston Rd, London. N.W. 
The largest Motor Market inthe Worl. 
2} acres of floor space. 
RY EEE 


Voigt!ander Prisms do not strain the eyes. This, 
combined with theirlarge aperture,makes them most 
suitable for watching aviation. Power x 6, Wheel 
focu sng, £6 10s.; Power x 6, Wheel focussing 
large aperture, £8; Power x 8, Wheel focussing, 
£7; Powerx8, Wheel focussing, large aperture, £9; 
Power x 12, Eyepiece focussing, £9 5s. 
To be obtained of all high-class Opticians. 
PRICE LIST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


42CharterhouseSt. Holborn Circus, London,£.C, 


The Oldest and Best, E FREE Sei : 
a DAMS'S 7 RE, SUM, | UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG 


FURNITURE POLISH ae On: ie Wen Approved by all Railway Companies. 


TTT TET 5 re i i : Per Packet of Six Labels, Sal. 


' TESTIMONY FROM THE CHAIR. 

© ‘Ihave great pleasure in 
¥§ supporting ADAMSS POLISH, 
It has brightened up my 
career. ; 


NO MORE LOST _ LUGGAGE. 
PERRY’S 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES, BOOK. 
STALLS, STATIONERS, &c. 


3 5 AEN Tose donee 3 i THE Vi 
Teaco cold should be, ae M E X CA N 


But not the man who understands FH A IR REN EWE R 


The miracle thats wroudht by BRANDS 


BRANDS Al SAUCE 


& Kindly mention this meped ene ae will foumaud aon = Be 

THE BOTT 1 ‘ SAMPLE on receipt of 2d. stamps to _ cover cost of postage, Cc. 
\ LE IN BLUE CHECK WRAPPER tsADAMSS MAYFAIR WORKS, 74, South Lambeth Road, Vauxhall, London, S.W. 
Made at Sheffield, and sold all over the World, Ee : sags 


PREVENTS the Hair from falling off. 
RESTORES Grey or White Nair to ite 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, 

18 NOT aA DYE. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
Price 3s. Gd. per Large Bottie. 


Prepared only by the ANoLo-Amenican Drua Co,, Ltd, | f 
, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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SPORTING AND 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
SUPPLEMENT 


pee Baas 


A FAIR COMPETITOR AT THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW 


Mrs. McBride on her favourite hunter, Saxon Queen, which competed at the recent Richmond Show and won Class 8. Mrs. McBride is a keen all-round 
sportswoman, and has few equals as a horsewoman 
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The PIANOLA Piano 


SFOK 0 (Steinway, Weber, or Steck Piano). 
° 
2 . . . . ® 
pero The value of a Musical Instrument depends entirely on its usefulness to you as a means of Producing Music. 
2 
Z XS IN the Piano the household possesses an instrument that should be productive of unlimited pleasure and entertainment. But in innumerable instances this 
2 is a form of enjoyment which exists only in theory, for not one member of the family is gifted with the ability to put it in practice. — = 
Pace The Pianola Piano removes all the difficulties of music production, and makes it an easy matter for you to play and study all pianoforte compositions. 
° You know, of course, that the Pianola Piano can be played either by hand or by music rolls. The music roll does nothing more than ensure the corr-ct 
ovo n-tes being struck ; everything beyond that lies completely at your direction. To assist you in the proper rendering of music two unique and essential 
R devices, the Metrostyle and Themodist, have been added to the Pianola idea as originally conceived. These two inventions cannot be obtained in any other 
oro piano but the Pianola Piano. 
5) The Metrostyle shows you how to render an unfamiliar composition. Great composers and pianists, recognising the immense value of the Metrostyle, 
Oe P| have specially provided interpretations which can be reproduced by anyone with the aid of the Metrostyle. Thus yoa cen play a Chopin Nocturne at exacily 
3 the same rhythm and tempo as Paderewski has actually played it. The Metrostyle is not in any way arbitrary, for you can make use of it or not, just as you 
2 please. The Themodist, the perfect accenting device, subdues the accompaniment and accents the mzlody notes wherever they may occur. Thus if the 
store melody note is in the middle of a chord it will stand out clearly and distinctly from the other notes comprising the chord. 
2 You can purchase the Pianola Piano for cash or on the Deferred Payment System, whichever you prefer. Wee will allow you the full value for your 
ove present instrument if you care to exchange it. Catalogue ‘“‘ P.P.” gives full particulars. Write for it. 
° 


i <P aE Se a fe) 
The Orchestrelle Company, AOLIAN HALL, 135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. A 


DRIVE FARTHER AND LAST LONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER GOLF BALLS 


THE 


“PATENT “WHITE 
COLONEL.” COLONEL.’ 


TOOTH POWDER 


THE LITTLE CAMERA FOR BIG PICTURES 


The 


OXYGEN 
Tooth Powder 


CALOX 


CALOX contains active oxygen or ozone, the greatest of 
all purifying agents. It not only cleans and whitens 
the teeth, but purifies the whole mouth. 


“THE OXYGEN DOES IT.” 


Sold everywhere in dainty metal bottles at 1s. 14d. 
Sample and booklet post free from G.B.KENT & SONS, Ltd.- 


75. Farringdon Road, London, E.C, 


SOERZ VEST pocKey TENA 
é CRCoERz 08. W35.L78 Lonpgy, fs 
A Waistcoat-pocket Camera, 
giving with an Automatic 
Enlarger 7 x 5 prints. 
Daylight Loading. Takes negatives about 14 in. x 2/; in. so 
crisp and sharp that they will enlarge to any size. 


= NO BOTHER, NO TROUBLE ~* 
BUT GOOD PICTURES EVERY TIME. 


BOOKLET No, 33 from 
Cc. P. GOERZ Optical Works, Ltd., 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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OU are undoubtedly the most interesting personality 
that has appeared at an amateur championship 
for many years, and this is due to many reasons. In 
the first instance you are an English artisan player. 

Now for some years artisan golfers have been taking part 
in the championship. For instance, that wonderful little 
exponent of the game, Bobby Andrew, who by trade is a 
plumber at Prestwick, has been one of the most dangerous 
men in the field for some seasons back, and there have been 
others almost equally as good as Andrew, but they have all 
hailed from the home of artisan golf, Scotland. 
= it eo3 

Jt was known that there were artisan players in England, 

but few had seen them perform away from their home 
greens, and they were not looked 
upon as supplying a very im- 
portant phase in English golf; 
but you have altered all this, 
and it is very evident that the 
English artisan golfer will have 
to be recognised as a dangerous 
opponent in the championships 
much as the Scottish artisan has 
been- recognised for many years. 
It may be, however, that you are 
the pebble on the beach and that 
you represent the cream of your 
class, but it would be interesting 
to hear your reply to the words 
of the fair maid in Floredora, 
“Tell me, gentle stranger, are 
there any more at home like 
you?” No doubt, like the modest 
youth you undoubtedly are, you 
would reply, ‘There are, sweet 
maid, a few,” but those who are 
acquainted with Ashdown Forest 
and its artisan exponents of the 
game hold the opinion that of 
those who still remain in the 
amateur ranks you are admittedly 
the strongest player in the Can- 
telupe club. 


But if the fact of your being 

an artisan player interested 
the populace the fact. of your 
being one of the longest hitters 
that ever handled a golf club 
interested them much more, and 
they simply flocked out to see you 
smite the ball 30 yards or so farther than the men you were 
playing against. Your newly-found admirers did not seem 
to mind how you were playing the remainder of your game ; 
they went out to see you drive, and this was evidenced by 
the fact that the majority of the spectators who followed you 
in your practice rounds at Hoylake never seemed to know 
exactly how you stood in your matches. To any query as 
to how you were faring, the invariable reply came, “ He’s 
hitting some prodigious blows”; no mention of the state of 
the game. And you do hit some prodigious blows, there is 
no doubt about that—certainly farther than any other player 
in the championship at Hoylake, and there were some 
pretty shrewd hitters amongst the crowd, notably Edward 
Blackwell, Angus Hambro, and Gordon Lockhart, but none 
of them were getting as far as you were, not by yards. 


tt 


MR. ABE 


& t a 


he remarkable point of your driving is that it is nearly 

all carry. You do not get the distance by clever sub- 

terfuge as many of the long drivers with the rubber-cored 

bal! do, that is, hit the ball with a club peculiarly adapted 

to make the ball roll a long way, and get their distances by 

making the ball carry, say, 170 yards and roll 80 yards. 

No; when you propel the ball 250 yards y6u make it carry 

220 or more and roll only 20 or 30 yards. It is the result of 

hard hitting and good timing, and it is a class of driving 

which would tell’ on any course whether it be a quick- 
running course or a slow-running course. 
tt & te 

oylake as it happened was running much slower than 

it usually does as the herbage was soft and for 

a seaside course on the long side, and this was distinctly in 

favour of your long carries from the tee; but had the 

course been as hard as‘a brick you would still, | think, 
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TEED UP-MR. ABE MITCHELL ; 


By “ The 
Caddie.” 


have been incomparably the longest driver in the field. 
You were a very early arrival at Hoylake, and being 
absolutely unknown, and not having anyone to herald your 
arrival, you at first had no opportunity of performing with 
anyone approaching. your own class as a player, and you 
commenced your acquaintanceship with the course in 
partnership with players of somewhat indifferent class. 
hey came into the clubhouse with tremendous tales of 
your powers, one being that in one round you had 
reached every green on the course in two shots or less. Such 
a. feat is possible to an exceptionally long driver on an 
absolutely calm day, and with a little luck in the player's 
favour in the respect that he hit his best and longest tee 
: shots at one or two of the long 
holes, but one had never pre- 
viously heard of the feat being 
accomplished, and the yarn was 
greeted with a fair amount of 
scepticism, not to say ridicule ; 
but I have heard since tl.at it is 
quite a true tale, and having seen 
you perform I can quite believe 
it to be true, as the man who can 
reach the sixteenth hole at Hoy- 
lake in two shots, playing from 
the very back tee with compara- 
tively heavy turf and moreover 
against the breeze as you did 
when playing against Frank 
Woolley, can certainly reach 
every other green at Hoylake in 
two shots on a calm day. It is 
distinctly within your compass, 
and alter seeing this feat I was 
forthwith converted from a scep- 


of the so-called yarn. 


is not all driving by any 
means. Long driving may make 
the rest of the game very easy, 
but there are other departments 
of the game which are equally 
as important if not more so; in 
one of them you certainly seem 
well blessed as to all appearances 
you are a bold, confident putter, 
and you hole those trying three 
or four putters with a degree of 
sangfroid which makes one quite 
envious to watch. You just go up and hit the ball as if you 
never expected to miss the putt, but no doubt as you gain 
experience you will more fully realise how easy it is to 
miss them. 


MITCHELL 


& te 


VY our iron play like your driving is terrifically long, but it 

sadly lacks variety as you seem to employ only one 
class of shot with an iron club, and that is a high forcing 
shot. Even against a strongish wind you do not seem to yary 
your methods in any marked degree; up she goes to cloud- 
land, and if not very truly hit she must be at the mercy of 
the winds. It isa class of shot which is very telling on 
inland courses where the wind seldom blows and when it 
does blow is not of the real searching character that one 
encounters on seaside courses, but you would find it necessary 
to alter your methods if you had many opportunities of 
playing over courses like, say, Hoylake and Westward Ho 
during the early spring or late autumn; but to my mind 
your game is still in its infancy, and there are extraordinary 
possibilities in it. 

cS 8 a 

“T*here is no saying how good you may become when you 

have learnt to control your club and added a little 
finesse to smooth off the rough corners of the raw material ; 
you might readily become another Jimmy Braid. In the 
meanwhile you have done more than passing well on your 
initial appearance in a big event as you won your match 
in the international and reached the last four in the 
championship, but in the latter event your lines were drawn in 
very easy places as you walked into the third round without 
hitting a ball, and even after that until vou met John Ball 
Fortune was none too unkind to you in the opponents 
that beset your pathway, even admitting that Frank Woolley 
is an excellent sample ol a golfer. 
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tical unbeliever into a believer j : 
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= OMAN will be 

the last thing 

to be civi- 

IiSed eae 
Jeast so said the late Mr. 
George Meredith, but in 
spite of his wisdom I am 
by no means sure that he 
was right in this par- 
ticular, for the modern 
woman goes in for every- 
thing that is new and 
fresh, and for the last 
word in up-to-date im- 
provements. Women took 
up telephones, drove 
motors as soon as their worser halves, went in taxis the 
first day that they were on the streets, and have now gone 
in hot and strong for balloons and aeroplanes. But one 
must confess frankly that foreigners started on this new sport 
far in advance of the average Englishwoman. However, 
as a nation we are known to be slow and sure, and now 
several of our smart matrons seem to be keen on this airy 
amusement. The recent cross-Channel flights have excited 
immense interest; airships are built and bought, and the 
big crowd of women that one sees at Ranelagh on Saturdays 
is proof enough, if any were needed, that the airship craze 
has cauglit on in London. 


al Esme Collings 
LADY FITZWILLIAM 


Who takes the keenest interest in 
all aviation matters 


erein Tue TATLErR we are respecters of persons, so we will 

as usual begin at the top and go from royalty down- 
wards. At the time of writing the only royal ladies in the 
world who have sailed in airships are Princess August 
Wilhelm of Prussia and the Queen of Wirtemberg. But 
someone in the know told me that it is Queen Maud of 
Norway’s dearest wish to learn to fly and to go alolt in an 
aeroplane, and we know that our Princess Maud—as we still 
call her—is a royal lady of spirit and that “ Where there’s a 
will there’s a way ” is one of her favourite maxims. Balloons 
are, however, freely used by royalties, and the Duchess of 
Aosta has become 
an expert balloon- 
ist; she is French 
by birth, and now 
an Italian princess, 
but yet we look 
upon her as half an 
Englishwoman. We 
who are still young 
can remember the 
lovely daughter of 
the late Comte de 
Paris, known to us 
as Princess Héléne 
of Orleans. She 
was fair and golden- 
haired, tall and 
slender, with a well- 
formed figure. She 
used in those days 
to be much with 
our own royalties, 
and it is an open 
secret that a warm 
affection existed 
between this young 


princess and = an 
English prince of 
high position. But 


reasons of state in- 
tervened; he _ be- 
came engaged else- 
where, and in a few 
months his life 
ended with tragic 
suddenness. Soon 
after this sad event 
Princess Héléne was 
betrothed to the 


About to make an ascent. 
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THE PRINCESS BLUCHER OF WAHLSTADT (ON LEFT OF CAR) 


The princess has often made ascents in London, and rumour 
has it that she is about to purchase an aeroplane in which to continue her aerial victories 


Duke of Aosta, and sirce 
that time her life las been 
lived in Italy. However, 
she likes travel, and 
accompanied by one lady 
—an Englishwoman—and 
a small suite has explored 
the wilder regions of 
Central Africa. 


e 


Lallie Charles | 


rincess di Teano is EMPRINGESSH OI TEANG 


another Italian bal- 
loonist. She is not royal 
but belongs by marriage 
to one of the noblest 
houses in Italy. And—this may account for her pluck 
and ‘daring — she is, although an Italian by birth, yet 
on the maternal side an Englishwoman, for she was a 
granddaughter of the late Lady Walsingham, who was 
born a Miss Locke and who took as her second spouse a 
member of the Italian nobility. This young princess isa 
beautiful woman, tall and majestic, with dark hair, splendid 
dark eyes, and a pale clear skin that has been neatly 
described a ‘‘ magnolia - tinted complexion.” She studies 
a great deal and works well with brush and pencil, as she 
has inherited the artistic gifts of the Lockes as well as the 
liierary talents of her great ancestress, Vittoria Colonna. 


Who has madea name for herself 
as a daring aeronaut 


he Princess di Teano has her home in Italy but is well 
known in London, and often stays at Cowes for the 
regatta. She dresses to perfection and her jewels are 
marvellous. ‘These include a tiara, necklace, brooches, and 
earrings of big diamonds set in heavy goldwork, which 
style makes a striking contrast to the filmy, fairylike 
mounts in platinum that are now the rule in Paris and 
London. Prince di Teano is often seen about and deserves 
a word of mention. He stands over six feet, is pale, and has 
good features and a short black beard and moustache. He 
is a man of the world, a profound student, and a great 
traveller. He often 
accompanies his 
wife on her aerial 
trips, is a keen 
sportsman, and 
shoots big game in 
the Rockies and in 
India and Persia. 
He owns some of 
the finest shooting 
in Italy. 


rincess_ Bliicher 
of Wahlstadt 
represents the 
Prussian airwoman. 
An ‘‘ Open Letter 
to her has appeared 
in these columns, 
and nothing is so 
hateful as repeti- 
tion. But it may 
be said that she is 
young, smart, and 
pretty, with some 
small children and 
a husband who is 
over forty years her 
senior. By birth a 
Russian, she is a 
daughter of the 
Princess Radziwill, 
whose _ autobio- 
graphy excited con- 
siderable interest. 
Her time seems to 
be divided between 
her elderly hus- 
band’s estates in 


My 


oo 
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Prussia and Austria, an hotel 
in London, and the island of 
Herm in the Channel Islands. 
She has often made balloon 
ascents in London, and before 
long will no doubt go in for 
an aeroplane. Prince Bliicher 
is a descendant of the famous 
field - marshal, and among 
other relics owns the carriage 
in which the defeated Napo- 
leon was taken off the field of 
Waterloo. The fallen Em 
peror’s jewels were sewn int« 
the cushions, but these when 
discovered were of course re- 
turned to their rightful owner 


ow I must write on a few 

of our home - grown 
women aeronauts. Lady Fitz- 
william takes an interest in 
the sport and will no doubt 
have a flying future. And she 
has the necessary “grit” and 
go as she is a daring rider to 
hounds and an expert bicyclist. 
The Hon. Mrs. Assheton Har- 
bord is at the present moment 
our best - known airwoman. 
She was a colonial, a Mrs. 


Arthur Big een: and hails from Melbourne, and is one 
of the few examples of a rich colonial widow who elected 
Her wedding was in 1905, and 
she is the daughter-in-law of that veteran courtier, Lord 
In appearance Mrs. Harbord is of medium height 


to marry an Englishman. 


Suffield. 
and has a bright face 
of much intelligence. 
She is an enthusiast, 
and to be above the 
clouds has an immense 
charm for this plucky 
Australian. She de- 
clares that since she 
made her first flight, 
travel on the solid 
earth has for her lost 
its attractions, and 
what she seems most 
to admire is the sight 
of sunrise as seen from 
some aerial height, and 
which she describes as 


a spectacle of much 
magnificence. Mrs. 


Assheton Harbord has 
several times crossed 
the Channel ina 
balloon, and while 
doing so has met with 
no end of adventures. 
Her airship has fallen 
low and trailed in the 
sea, and at different 
times passed through 
snow, hail, and thunder 
storms. - In fact, at the 
moment of writing 
Mrs. Assheton Harbord 
is our most successful 
woman aeronaut in 
smart Eee 


% 


fete is famed for 

its sportswomen, 
and more than one 
Irish girl has gone in 
for an aeroplane.. Of 
these are Miss Lilian 
Bland, who constructed 
her own biplane, and 
Miss Sheila O'Neil, who 
is a skilled flyer and 
also an inventor. She 
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THE HON. MRS. ASSHETON HARBORD (ON RIGHT OF CAR) 


With the Hon. C. S. Rolls, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, Mr. H. Fletcher, and 
Lord Royston about to make an ascent at Ranelagh. Mrs, Assheton 
Harbord is speaking to Lady Llangattock 


aviator 


THE PRINCESS AUGUST WILHELM OF PRUSSIA WITH PRINCE OSCAR 


The princess, who takes the keenest interest in all aviation matters, is the only royal 


lady besides the Queen of Wurtemburg who has made a balloon ascent 
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day I saw a smart grey frock in light cloth made with a 
grey chiffon blouse, ‘and a short coat of cloth to correspond. 
And with this was worn a grey toque trimmed with quills, 
and a stole and muff of chinchilla. 
had a short princess gown in violet cloth, a small 


THE TAILER 


IN SOCIETY—continued. 


made a model of a new design 
which was on view at the 
last aero show at Olympia, 
and her pet notion is said to 
be of an aeroplane that shall 
not only fly but float on the 
water. Her keenest desire is 
to fly across both the English 
and Irish channels. 


omeone said that the first 
thing to do with a new 
sport was to dress it, and our 
tailors and dressmakers have 
thought out some good gets- 
up for an airship. There can 
be no doubt that a woman 
looks better in a balloon than 
in a motor car. Those who 
have soared aloft speak of the 
pure air and absolute stillness. 
No ugly caps are needed, no 
fearsome goggles; even a veil 
is nota necessity. Most women 
wear a neat toque and coat 
and skirt, and often put on 
some good furs for use as well 
as ornament, for even in high 
summer the cold is often in- 
tense in the upper air and at 
a great altitude. The other 


And another smart 


straw hat, and a cape 
of beaver. Die Og 


Home Again. 


qs in time for the 
marriage of their 
elder son with Miss 


Alexander, the Roose- 
velts, peve et mere and 
family, reached New 
York. Half America 
expected, even if it did 
not get, invitations to 
the wedding, and it is 
to be hoped that the 
result did not turn out 
as functions at the 
White House were 
wont to do in the days 
when Mrs. Roosevelt 
first reigned as Madame 
la Presidente; 5,000 
people Mrs. Roosevelt 
discovered invariably 
arrived at those crushes 
to which she had in- 
vited some 3,000, and 
at her first reception 
something like 500 
people sat, or tried to 
sit, down to a supper 
provided for the num- 
ber invited—about half 
that number. From 
that time forward Mrs. 
Roosevelt put R.S.V.P. 
on her cards, and did 
away altogether with 
the “and ladies” that 
had formerly been so 
liberally construed. It 
was Mrs. Roosevelt 
who inaugurated the 
al fresco arrangements 
which are now such a 
feature of White House 
entertaining. 
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i= Oo MM WOOD AND OTHER CRICKETER Green 
By Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 


loo) 


Exit. 

T is not often one is consciously watching a great actor 
knowing that he is making his last appearance on the 
boards whereon he has won such distinction. The 
other day I had this feeling at Lord’s when I saw 

Mr. S. M. J. Woods skippering Somersetshire, because in all 
human probability never again will he take part ina big 
match at headquarters. Looking at him time seems to have 


' dealt gently with the retiring hero, who after all is only 


forty-two. Somewhat heavier in weight he still is keen and 
alert as ever with the old characteristic trait of putting his 
hands in his pockets 
when he looks over his 
shoulder at point to 
watch third man 
chasing a snick to the 
boundary. 
& * 


An Older Comrade. 


e was not even the 
veteran of the 
game, lor that distinc- 
tion belonged to Mr. 
A. E. Newton, six 
years his senior. Abso- 
lutely the clock 
appeared to have 
stood still with the 
brown  moustached 
wicketkeeper, who 
wore the gloves in the 
first Eton and Harrow 
match leversaw. Few 
have been better, and 
it was pleasant even 
now to hear a tribute 
from the pavilion for 
his alertness and skill. 
What wonderful 
stumpers Somersetshire 
has possessed—Preben- 
dary Wickham, Messrs. 
A. E. Newton, L. H. 
Gay, and H. Martyn. 
No other county can 
boast such a quartet of 
amateurs. The biggest 
hitter the westerners 
ever had, Mr..H. ‘T. 
Hewett, was a_ spec- 
tator in the pavilion, 
so was Mr. Fowler, 
another Somersetshire 
tapper who is to-day 
a power in the world 
of golf. 
tt * 

A Brighton Quartet. 
few weeks ago | 
was alluding to 

the value of per- 

sonality. Mr. S. M. J. 

Woods was one of the most forceful personalities that 

ever came on toa cricket field. Whilst still at Brighton 

College his ability came to be bruited abroad. There 

was a pretty useful crop of boy cricketers in the eleven 

just then, for besides ‘‘Samuel Moses” aforesaid there 
was another Australian, Mr. G. L. Wilson (who never could 
do himself justice at Oxford), Mr. N. C. Cooper, and 

Mr. George H. Cotterill, who always wanted to knock the 

ball out of the field before he gave himself time to get a 

sight of it. Some of these were not altogether novices at 

footer. But that’s another story about which everybody 
knows more than I do. 
tt a te 

As a Bowler. 

My own opinion is that ‘‘Sammy” was the best bowler 

that ever took part in the university match. He was 

Australian by birth, and his only real failure was when he 

was pressed into the colonial service for some test matches. 

Until he strained his side he was a perfect terror with the 

ball. What measure he served out to Oxford may be 


MR. S. M. J. WOODS 


gathered from his analysis for the ’varsity match; in seven 
innings he sent back thirty-six batsmen at a cost of only 
318 runs. Whilst he bowled for Cambridge no opposing 
Oxonian eleven ever obtained 200 runs. His pace was 
tremendous, his accuracy unimpeachable, he broke back 
quickly, and no batsman ever knew what he would be at 
next. Like Mr. Spofforth he had a slow ball that was 
particularly deadly. Not even Mr. Neville Knox more 
terrorised players. In 1894 Mr. Woods and Mr. F.-S. 
Jackson bowled unchanged throughout Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lord’s. 

i tt 

Eatting Ripened. 
oods was always 
a_big-hearted 
chap, strong as a pair 
of horses, and a great 
humorist. All his life 
he has been a glorious 


field. His batting 
ripened later, and 


though from the. first 
he was.a dangerous 
hitter he ripened into 
one of the best bats- 
men in the kingdom 
with an uncommonly 
good eye for picking 
the right ball to punish 
and then tapping it 
uncommonly hard. 
His cutting was clean, 
his driving vigorous. 


As Skipper. 
e came into the 
Somersetshire 
eleven in its palmiest 
days, and he remained 
to captain the side 
until last year, when 
he resigned the post 
to Mr. Daniell. Like 
Mr. Jessop no amount 
of adversity ever 
seemed to ruffle Mr. 
Woods. He seemed 
resigned to moderate 
batting and plain 
bowling. Nothing put 
him out; he hada jest 
if he were dismissed 
first ball and a smile if 
his side were defeated 
by an innings. Yet 
he never relaxed his 
efforts; always rallied 
his men and made the 
best of things. His 
life work reads 14,788 
runs with an average 
of 23, whilst his 955 
wickets have cost 21 runs apiece; had he always been fit and 
sound these figures would have been incalculably surpassed. 
tt i a 
Anecdotes. 
f Woodsiana there is no end. Mr. C. I. Thornton once 
went specially to play against him when he was up at 


Cambridge. ‘ Well, Buns, did he bowl you?” asked some- 
body. ‘ He not only bowled the bail off my wicket but the 


nail off my finger,’ was the answer, given with considerable 
feeling. ‘ W.G.” tells how once at the selection of umpires 
a certain veteran was duly elected when up jumped Sammy 
and asked whether he would be in order if he spoke about 
the man now after the voting wasclosed. On receiving the 
necessary permission he said, “I only wished to say, gentle- 
men, that the poor devil has been dead four months,” and 
promptly sat down. It isa Cambridge legend that once in 
a “rag” he pushed Mr. Gregor Macgregor clean througha 
glass window, and that the intrepid Scot nevertheless kept 
wicket next day. Mr. Woods is one of the very best. 
Would he could put the clock back. 
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THINKING OF THE HOLIDAYS—? 


With the coming of the sun comes the call of sea and mountain top, of 
green field and rippling river, to the jaded worker. 
He may, however, be unable to leave his work for weeks to come, and 


cun only think of the much-needed recuperation—not enjoy it at present. 

Under these circumstances, Sanatogen comes to rescue him from a 
possible nervous or physical breakdown, for it is the weary worker's best 
means of recuperation. 

It reinvigorates the brain and nervous system, it revitalises every function 
of the body, stimulating, bracing, and giving a sensation of physical fitness 
and mental alertness which only the most wisely-spent holidays produce, 
while its restorative effects are not transient but permanent. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the eminent author, writes :-— 
“T have used Sanatogen at intervals since last autumn with extra- 
ordinary benefit. It is to my mind a true food tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy, and giving fresh vigour to the 
overworked body and mind.” 


All Chemists sell it, price 1s. gd. to gs. 6d. per tin. Start taking it 
to-day and you will soon be independent of holidays to make you fit. 


Sanatogen—The Royal Tonic. 


Actual oluiPound & CO Makers 


DRESSING 
CASES 
Shecially 
Designed 
to take 
CUSTOMERS’ 
OWN 
FITTINGS. 


Lady's ROLLE ) HIDE Dressing Case, SOLID SILVER and fine AFRICAN IVORY Lady's REAL PIGSKIN Dressing Case, NEW PATTERN, chased and plain, SOIL.ID SILVER 


fittings, size 20 by 14 by 7, £23 5 O fittings, size 20 by 14 by 7, complete with SELVYT lined COVER, 


268-270, Oxford Street, W. 211, Regent Street, W. . 67, Piccadilly, W. 
177-178, Tottenham Gourt Road, W. 
4277 AVENUE, 2 lines. 81, 82, 83, 84, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.G. “POUND” LONDON.” 
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which perhaps Mr. W. H. B. Evans has so far 
been the most brilliant. The subject of our 
cartoon, however, bids fair to equal him and is 
within measurable distance of him already. A fine bat and 


MM EVANS comes of a famous cricketing family, of 
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-——'VARSITY NOTES : 


By 
SCAMOX 


We will deal especially with the Henley prospects next 

week. Training has begun in earnest, and while 
chief interest will no doubt centre in the doings of Leander, 
Magdalen, and Jesus in the Grand, there should be some ex- 
citing racing in the Ladies’, Wyfold’s, and Visitors’: St. John’s, 
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First Trinity, New College, Eton, Balliol, Merton, Clare, and 
St. Catherine’s are among those going for the Ladies; of these 
Eton will with luck account for two, but St. John’s and 
First Trinity should do well. 


exceedingly useful bowler he should be most useful to 
Oxford cricket. Last year in the ‘varsity match his 79 
and 46 had much to do with the strong position Oxford 
obtained. He is also a fine golfer and football player, not 
to mention rackets. 
te te 

[t is curious how many quite great all-round athletes are 

to be found in the two ‘varsity sides this year. At 


‘ 


.. 
(aS 


=) 


Bo te it 


[2 the Wylold’s four Wadham will probably have Messrs. 
Drinkwater and Owen assisting, and should go far. 
The holders of the Visitors’—Christ Church—are without 


WX 


oo 


Oxford we have Mr. Evans, who has represented Oxford at 
cricket, golf, and 
rackets; Mr. R. O. 
Lagden, at cricket, 
Rugby, hockey, 
and rackets; and 
Mr. C. V. L. Hoo- 
man, cricket, golf, 
and rackets. On 


quently found, but 
such versatility as 
this is rarely found 


of Messrs. Ireland 
and Lagden. 
the M.C.C. 


[2 

match at 
Oxford the old 
blue, L. P. Collins, 
played a beautiful 
innings of 102. 
He was up at 
Keble some eight 
years ago, but un- 
fortunately mili- 
tary duties abroad 
have kept him 
out of first-class 
cricket. Messrs. 
Le Couteur and 
Cowie are the 


ws 


great form earlier 
in the season, has 
been bowling as 
well as ever. 
& 
(G ongratula- 
tions to 
Messrs. D. C. Col- 
lins and E. L. Kidd on receiving their blue, and to Mr. A. 
H. Ashcroft of Rugby fame on his first-class in history. 
Mr. Collins only just missed his blue last vear. 
& tt tt 
We hear that Mr. Hooman’s batting in the nets is splendid. 
It is to be hoped that he will-reproduce it soon on the 
field as Oxford seem still to be very uncertain. A strong 
team of Quidnuncs—including the blues R. A. Young, P. R. 
May, J. H. Stogdon, C. H. Eyre, M. Falcon, J. H. B. Lock- 
hart, and C. G, Pope, also Mr. O. Hughes—lost to Harrow by 
gi runs. The bowling of Hillyard and Earle for the school 
was really first class, and the only man to make anything 
of it was Hughes, the Malvern senior, who has a very good 


- chance of his blue this year—probably either Susskind or 


himself, 


MR. A. J. EVANS 


Gladstone, who is 
and unless they. 


are not very likely 

retain the 
trophy another 
year. 


the | Cambridge be a 

side Mr. J. F. Ire- AS predicted 
land has appeared Oxford won 
against Oxford at the lawn tennis 
cricket, hockey, pretty easily. Mr. 
and golf. Double H. G. Bache and 
blues are _ fre- N. G. Deed seemed 


to be the best, 
individually, of 
the Cambridge 


shared by so many players. - The 
in one year. Marl- match in the 
borough should be singles between 
especially proud Messrs. Deed and . 


Dudley was worth 
a long journey to 
see; both played 
exceedingly well, 
and eventually a 
draw was decided 
upon, the match 
having lasted very 
little under two 
hours. Messrs, 
Dudley and Rey- 
nell reproduced 
their best form in 
the doubles, and 
taken all round 
the play in both 
singles and doubles 
was much above 
the average. 


| only two ’varsity # # 
bowlers to figure xford and 
so far in the first- Cambridge 
class averages ; the were well repre- 
latter, after falling sent ee in ue 
away from his Ree ie the an 


pionships at Wim- 
bledon; among 
others were Messrs. 
T. M. Mavrogor- 
dato, A. L. Prin- 
sep, R. W. Dudley, 
A. F. Wilding, W. 
J. Pym, Kk. Powell, 
A. C. Holland, N. G. Deed, and A. H. Lowe. 
tr co +8 
r. R. C. Bourne won the sculls at Oxford rather easily 
from Mr. T. G. Lee of Magdalen. Bearing in mind 
his very promising performance in the Wingfields some time 
ago it would be interesting to follow his progress in the 
Diamonds. However, as he is stroking Leander he is 
hardly likely to try his luck this year. The old blue, 
Mr. A. McCullock, is sculling better than ever and should 
start a strong favourite; there are very few more powerful 
scullers at present in harness. 
& tt & 
ext week our cartoon will be of Mr. J. H. B. Lockhart ; 
for that this week Mr. Sullivan acknowledges a photo- 

graph by Gillman. 
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assisting Leander, 


me on, rapidly. 
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L.& N.W.R. 


THE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE LINE. 


WORDSWORTH’S SEAT, RYDAL WATER. 

If you would know more about the beauties of the English Lake District, ask for 
free illustrated booklet at any L. & N.W. Station or Town Office. A copy will 
be sent post free on application to the Enquiry Office (Dept. Q), Euston 


Stahous NW FRANK REE, Géneral Manager. 


Orders for 10/- and upwards sent post free by return. 
Please note that our 2/- Coffee is served in our Tea Room. 
\ cre 


ce OO GPFEE 2° 


7 wey ys res Ge ig 
ati 3a. OR EEE f as in Parts. 
M. E. MARSDON, 32, WeEsTBOURNE GROVE. 


= NW minke 
it = m\\ ACSA y ON === 


Yellow t 0 € 3 Branches: 95, High St., Marylebone, and Brondesbury. 
National Park| | We Guarantee 


In the United States of America Our Coffees to be imported from France, 
@ This great region of scenic surprises should blended in London by our French expert, and 
be seen without fail by all tourists to America. roasted several times a day on our premises. 
A strange and inspiring world of canyons, 

cataracts, geysers and hot springs. 

q Fine hotels, magnificent coaching trip over 

government-kept roads, incomparable climate 

—a mile above the sea. 


{| The 1910 seascn is Jttne 15 to Sept. 15. The best and most con- 
venient way to visit the Park is via Gardiner Gateway—official 


entrance—reached only by the 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


{ Itis on the direct route of this line from Chicago via St. Paul 
or from St. Louis via Billings to the North | acific Coast, through Sperminum is the natural source of health and vital strength 


the great farming and fruit raising sections of the Northwestern ; : 
i isolated and purified from organic bases. In the form of the Essence, 


United States. 
{| Very low rates of fare for sonmed Ho to Spermin acts as a reviver of vital energy, and so stimulates 
: e Sea 2, ‘ac a, rtle A ictoria, ancouver Z oe . . . 3 > 
Sato ES NASD ES ta eee ‘$ healthy body juices which resist disease and retard vital decline. 


wonderful cities of this wonderful land. 
Nervous Breakdown, fatigue from overwork, and mental 


The Scenic 
Highway and other 1 { , 
Steamer excursions to Alaska, in connection. 


through the 
Land i i fl ica and f: St. Louis : : . : 
Gf Rerun ones inal change carrying drawing oom ay/4 and physical exhaustion brought about by over-indulgence 
; in athletics will find a corrective in Poehl’s Spermin Essence. 


and tourist sleeping cars and a la carte dining 
ao It is of Special curative value in all disorders of the blood, 


{| Tickets via the Northern Pacific are on sale : f 
at all railway booking offices in the Eastern d the nerves, and the heart. 


United States. $ 
= yr . " Sold in original bottles under the warranty of the ORGANO-THERAPEUTIC 
Clip this Slip for Facts about the Trip ee INSTITUTE of Professor von PoEHL & Sons, by all Chemists, at 8/6 per bottle. 


including illustrated booklets about the Park and { 
Northern Pacific Country. yr 5 i 
~s | A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 3, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 


W. F. MERSHON, General Agent, 
319 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Address for free literature: 
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Aerial-motoring Season Opens. 

F all the many aviation meetings promoted last year 
only one was an unqualified success, namely, that 
at Rheims. In consequence it was inevitable that 
the fixture should become a yearly one, at least 

for some seasons, particularly as the natural situation in 
regard to the vast plain in combination with the facilities 
for arriving in the neighbourhood by railway «train is 
unrivalled. In place of being in August, however, this 
year matters have gone forward apace-so that. the Rheims 
aviation meeting starts this week-end. There is reason to 
suppose that all 
the prominent 
flyers will be there 
and a host of 
others of probably 
equal ability but 
who. have not yet 
had opportunities 
of making their 
names familiar to 
the public. 


What of the New 

Machines ? 

The great point 
of the meet- 

ing as regards 

aviation, however, 


will not be so 
much the new 
talent that we 


shall discover in 
the way of pilots 
as the new fea- 
tures of the com- 


peting machines. Our photograph depicts Miss Sybil Arundale at the wheel of her car. 
Henrv Farman driver and can negotiate the heavy London traffic with the best of them 
has lately pro- 


duced a monoplane which is not a very beautiful-looking 
machine but which seems to be a somewhat sounder pro- 
duction than most of the single-surface flyers with the 
solitary exception of the graceful Antoinette monoplanes 
used by Latham and others. Last year only a couple of 
trainloads of Britishers went across to Rheims, nor is it to 
be expected that more than double that number will go 
this season, because immediately after the meeting there is 
to be a big one at home at Bournemouth. There for the 
first time we may expect to see a galaxy of flying talent 
performing in really suitable weather; also we may look 
forward confidently to having flying events taking place 
at definite times. 


Next Year’s Great Motor Tour. 
Mitters are going forward apace in connection with the 
scheme for the private competition between fifty 
members of the 
Royal Automobile 
Club and a like 
number of the 
Imperial Auto- 
mobile Club of 
Germany. The 
scheme originated 
with Prince Henry 
of Prussia, and is 
unique in that 
there are to be no 
individual awards 
for particular 
drivers of cars. 
The whole thing 
is purely a [riendly 
reliability tour 
under holiday 
conditions to pro- 
mote international 
goodwill, and the 
marks will be 
merely the aggre- 
gate lor reliability 
scored by the fifty 
cars of one club 
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H. MASSAC BUIST. 


A CHARMING ACTRESS AS A MOTORIST 


TICH AND HIS tLANDAULETTE 


This ‘‘ big’ little comedian is a most enthusiastic motorist and spends much of his scanty 
leisure touring in the handsome car seen above 


against -the fifty cars of another, so that for the first time 
on record we have an important motor competition 
promoted wholly without the assistance of the trade, which 
is to be congratulated on having arrived at the stage when 
it is no longer needful for it to become involved in the 
expenditure of vast sums of money simply to prove that 
motor cars can run. 

te tt % 
To Fulfil King Edward’s Wish 


Road trials can do nothing more “ to improve the breed.” 

It remained, therefore, merely to use them as a means 
of letting moto- 
tists of one country 
become better ac- 
quainted with 
those of another. 
King Edward had 
resolved to afford 
full recognition to 


the proceedings 
when the scheme 
was first men- 


tioned to him by 
Prince Henry of 
Prussia on the 
occasion of his 
visit to this coun- 
try early in the 
year, and King 
George has since 
expressed the de- 
sire that matters 
should be so 
arranged as to 
enable him to 
accord it to the 
full as much recog- 
nition as his father 
had desired to do 
had he lived. Naturally all arrangements will be made 
towards so desirable an end. Nothing can be done by the 
King until after the coronation, but it will be practically 
his first public engagement after those proceedings. Those 
who have always been enthusiastic advocates ol motorism 
have held consistently that it is a means of promoting a 
better understanding between one country and another, and 
now the public is to be afforded definite proof of the fact 
by one of the most splendid schemes yet conceived in con- 
nection with mechanical road traction. 
i = = 
A Sensible Road Board. 
otorists have reason for congratulation that so far the 
scheme suggested by me has been carried out by the 
Road Board in that it has appointed Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys to 
the post of permanent secretary. “Than himself nobody 
could have been named in the country who is. better quali- 
fied for the task, 
for he has had 
unique experience 
in that he has 
served his time at 
a Government 
office in the Board 
of Trade, has the 
most thorough and 
extensive know- 
ledge of dealing 
with local bodies 
since his associa- 
tion with moto- 
rism, has inde- 
finable knowledge 
and organisation 
genius that have 
enabled him to 
tackle the dull and 
sterner phases of 
motorism: shat 
other officers have 
shunned in terror, 
and above all has 
the splendid gift 
of producing 
(Continued on p. 154) 


Miss Arundale is an expert 
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A FAMOUS ACTOR’S APPRECIATION OF 


Continental Tyres 


“<a 


Send for List— 


THE CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (GREAT BRITAIN), Ltd., 102-108, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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results promptly and cheaply. Had his promotion in rank and sacrifice 
of money occurred at an earlier period one would have had to acknow- 
ledge that his loss to motorism was irreparable. But at this period of 
the movement one is happy to reflect that he can be well spared from 
our ranks to take on work for the benefit of the community at large. 
Motorism is now more or less in calm waters, and the movement is only 
being sapped by such excrescences as the plethora of technical papers 
and by the multi- 
plicity of motoring 
organisations. 
The papers will 
go on as long as 
the industry is 
foolish enough to 
support them in 
bulk in place of 
allowing one or 
two definite 
organs to survive. 


& 


Time Ripe for 


Amalgamation. 
By being rivals 
one to 


another the motor- 
ing organisations 
only weaken the 
position of the 
forces of motorism, 
which are, there- 
fore, only about a 
third as effective 
as they might be 
in achieving any 
good for the cause from time to time. In the past we have been wont 
to consider that there are three great motoring bodies; in order of date 
of establishment—the Royal Automobile Club, its offspring the Motor 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Automobile Association. 
The first and last-named are really important bodies, for the club 
and its associates have a membership of close on 18,000, while the 


THE 24-30-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER WOLSELEY CAR 


Recently constructed for Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P. The car is 

fitted with an imperial limousine body to seat five inside, 

painted light green with black mouldings, lined white. It is 

upholstered in grey morocco, is fitted with three electric lights 

inside, and furnished with a footwarmer heated by the exhaust, 
which can be turned on or off as desired 


The Perfect Autocars—No. 2. 


Automobile Association has a membership of over 12,000, whereas in 
spite of Mr. Rees Jeffreys’s genius the Union hangs around in the neigh- 
bourhood of 6,000 members only. Lacking Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys it is 
an organisation without a mainspring; it is lar better, therefore, that 
it should seek amalgamation either with the parent body or with the 
Automobile Association. If the Union cares to continue an independent 
existence without in any way adversely affecting the two bodies named 
the chances are 
all in favour of 
its membership 
dwindling gradu- 
ally, whereas if 
it amalgamates 
its members would 
have allits present 
benefits and others 
would be added to 
them. That is 
rather an impor- 
tant point for the 
members of the 
Union to realise 
at this juncture, 
when some of the 
ablest and most 
far-seeing of those 
elected to direct 
A 1910 MODEL 12-14-H.P. ARGYLL CAR its policies are 
desirous of amal- 
gamation with, a 
view to strength- 


Purchased by J. Samuda, Ltd., the well-known cigar manu- 
facturers of Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. This car, which 
is well equipped and ready for the road, is being given away 


by Messrs. Samuda as a first prize in a special competition ening the forces 
they are now running, particulars of which may be obtained of motorism. 
on application 


To Teach You about Your Car. 
owadays a person who owns a motor car wants to know as little 
about it as possible; on the other hand, we are coming nearer 
and nearer to the age when to be a motorist does not necessarily imply 
that one can afford to or even cares to engage the exclusive services of 
a mechanic to look alter the car. It is therefore desirable to enable any 
(Continued on p. ii) 


The 12/16 h.p. Four-cylinder 


pie oe! 


“A High-Grade Car in Miniature !”’ 


THE “WOLSELEY” VICTORIA PHAETON, 


“As refined a machine as the largest and most 
expensive types of motor carriages of to-day.’—Standard. 


New Catalogue No. 49, showing 
Six Models, post free on request. 


THE 


WOLSELEY 7° MOTOR CAR EO. LD. 


(Proprietors: VICKERS, SONS, & MAXIM, Ltd.) 
ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams: “ Exactitude, Birmingham.” 
Telephone: 6153 Central. 


’ LONDON: YorkSt., Westminster. MANCHESTER : 76, Deansgate. 


Teleg.: “ Autocar, Manchester,” 


Teleg. : “* Autovent, London,” 
Telephone : 6995 Manchester. 


Telephone : 831 Victoria. 
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|| SCRUBB’S 
AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. . 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
Softens Hard Water. 


ASTOUNDING PERFORMANCES! 


Prince Henry Race Result. 


'st AUSTRIAN DAIMLER 
AUSTRIAN DAIMLER 
“AUSTRIAN DAIMLER 


Winners of all Speed Tests. 


@ Prizes in all. 


BRILLIANT VICTORIES 


in a field of IAI Competitors, 


Effectively and comfortably 
equipped for touring. 


The body and hood, as will be seen, are designed on very graceful 
lines, and provide the utmost degree of comfort. The Armstrong- 
Whitworth Chassis, as in the past, is built on the soundest 
engineering principles, and can implicitly be relied upon to fulfil 
its obligations in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 


12-14 h.p., 4-cyl. Price £335 chassis. 
18-22 h.p., 4-cyl. Price £415 chassis. 
25 h.p., 4-cyl. Price £450 chassis. 
Specifications and full particulars on request. 
SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH & CO., LTD., 
Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Sales Dept: 
3, BLENHEIM STREET, BOND STREET, W. | 


comprising the 
WORLD’S BEST CARS. 
| THE AUSTRIAN DAIMLER MOTOR Co., Lid., 


I5-I6, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.wW. , 
Telegrams: ‘‘CEDESMIXTE, LONDON.” Telephone: 8719 GERRARD. 


ARMSTRONG: WHITWORTH 
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person even of a non-technical training to know 
exactly what they should do to their car and 
when they should doit. To this end the Daimler 
Motor Company has produced a most excellent 
handbook covering the case of all its various 
models of cars. It is written by Mr. Joseph 
A. Mackle, who won the chief Daimler scholar- 
ship a couple of years ago. With this book in 
hand anybody ought to know 
how to look alter a Daimler car, 
for there are diagrams that show 
you exactly where to put your 
oil can, there are complete in- 
structions as to how often you 
have to attend to each part, and 
so forth. 


A Handy Speed-calculator. 
With the laudable aim of 

obviating the need for 
working out the figures when 
timing a car over a measured 
mile at speeds from thirty to 
sixty miles an hour the Wolseley 
Tool and Motor Car Company 
has issued a speed calculator 
made in the likeness of a dial 
from which you can read off the 
results in the same direction as 
the hands of a watch, the outer 
of the two rings giving the 
speeds in miles per hour. A 
copy of this calculator will be sent post free to 
any motorist forwarding his name and address 
to the head office of the firm at Adderley Park, 
Birmingham. H. M. B. 
A New Bolt-protector 


Mr. 


It is the petty worries of motoring that cause 


the greatest vexation—a refractory nut may 
be more troublesome than a well - displayed 


MR. A. E. CROWDY 


Crowdy is the managing director of Messrs. Crowdy, 
considerable demand for their new 20-30-h.p. model. 
of running the Crowdy car has been aptly nicknamed ‘‘the comfortable Crowdy car” 


puncture. One by one the minor ailments are 
being cast out, and the next on the list for 
relegation is the trouble attendant on stiff 
security bolts. At present a security bolt is left 
bare and unprotected, exposed to rain and mud, 
and sluiced with water during the washing of the 
car. This dampness creates rust, the wing nuts 
refuse to yield except to the persuasion of a 


IN HIS 20-30-H.P. CROWDY CAR 


spanner, and there have been occasions when 
the bolt itself has snapped while trying to 
slacken the nut. Worst of all the damp pene- 
trates to the tyres, damaging the bead and 
rotting the canvas, the end of which may be an 
unexpected and undesired burst. Another source 
of tribulation is traceable to the car builder. 
When wheels are painted.it is a common practice 
to paint the bolts as well, with the result that 


Ltd., who have experienced a 
On account of its ease and smoothness 
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the threads become clogged, and it is something 
akin to torture to have to grind it through the 
obstacles that stand in the way of its removal. 
Troubles Overcome. 
A! these troubles are overcome by the new 
Dunlop bolt - protector — one of those 
effective little contrivances that make one wonder 
why it was never thought of 
before. It is a gunmetal tube 
which screws on in the usual 
way and covers the entire bolt. 
Wing nut, metal washer, and 
rubber washer are all in one 
piece. The rubber washer, 
which rests in a special little 
cup, screws so tightly to the 
felloe that dust and damp are 
effectively excluded, both bolt 
and tyre being thus adequately 
protected. 
Two Good Things. 
“The Hewitt piston valve en- 
gine has proved itself to 
be not only most efficient but 
extraordinarily silent and free 
from vibration. The standard 
12-24-h.p Crowdy car can be 
driven on the top gear at 
between three and four miles 
an hour without touching the 
clutch or slipping it in any way. 
Owing to the 12-24-h.p. chassis being fitted with 
the Hewitt patent piston valve engine and a 
worm drive it is absolutely silent. As far as 
hill-climbing is concerned, Mr. A. E. Crowdy 
(general manager of Crowdy, Ltd.) with his wife 
and a quantity of luggage travelled a few days 
ago as far as Holyhead. The distance was 
242 miles, and the whole journey was accom- 
plished with three changes of speed only. 


EVERY CAR 
DELIVERED 
BRINGS A 
TESTIMONIAL. 


inspected.” 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Telegrams “Autocar, Alexandria.” 


Glasgow Showrooms—gq2-94, Mitchell St. 
Telegrams ‘‘Autocar, Glasgow.” 


To have a Car which 


gives entire satisfaction is 
indeed a proud possession. 


1910 Models 


“If good engineering work cannat come out 
ef Scotland, whence may it be expected? I 
have been particularly taken wiih the new 
15 hp. Argyll—a car that should certainly be 


7, post free on application. 
ARGYLLS, LTD., Alexandria, 
’Phone Nos. 862, 863 Royal, Glasgow. 


| London—6, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
Telegrams ‘*Carguiless, London.” 


Sketch, 10/11/09. 


N.B. 


The Tooth Powder that is 
hygienically clean, and that 
cleanses hygienically. 

The Sprinkler Top enables 
you to pour out just suffi- 


cient for use. 
spilling—no dipping the wet 


No waste by 


brush in the powder. A 
quarter-turn of the top 


seals 
dampness and impurities. 


Made in three forms—powder, 


the contents from 


liquid, and_paste—each equally 


effective. 


In 6d. 


ry the powder first. 
and |/- hygienic tins. 


Of all Chemists and Stores. 


Trial sample sent on receipt of 


penny stamp, wit 


name and 


address of your chemist. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
LONDON: 24, Holborn, E.C. MANCHESTER: 111, Corporation Street. @) 


Sozodont 


Tourists and Parties, 
ABERDEEN, 


i1 


LIVERPOOL 
e 
SHEFFIELD 


BIRMINGHAM 


Great Nort of Scotland Railway 


THE ROYAL ROUTE via ABERDEEN. 


A Map of the Tours, together with Illustrated Tourist Programmes, may be obtained from 
Mr. W. DEvucHAR, Passenger Superintendent, Aberdeen, who will make arrangements for 


THE IDEAL 
HOLIDAY. 


Three Rivers Tours. 


NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 


For HEALTH 
and NERVES. 


GEORGE DAVIDSON, General Manager. 


EpINBURGH OFFICE; 29, Hanover Street, 
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results promptly and cheaply. Had his promotion in rank and sacrifice 
of money occurred at an earlier period one would have had to acknow- 
ledge that his loss to motorism was irreparable. But at this period of 
the movement one is happy to reflect that he can be well spared from 
our ranks to take on work for the benefit of the community at large. 
Motorism is now more or less in calm waters, and the movement is only 
being sapped by such excrescences as the plethora of technical papers 
and by the multi- 
plicity of motoring 
organisations. 
The papers will 
go on as long as 
the industry is 
foolish enough to 
support them in 
bulk in place of 
allowing one or 
two definite 
organs to survive. 


cs 


Time Ripe for 


Amalgamation. 
By being rivals 
one to 


another the motor- 
ing organisations 
only weaken the 
position of the 
forces of motorism, 
which are, there- 
fore, only about a 
third as effective 
as they might be 
in achieving any 
good for the cause from time to time. In the past we have been wont 
to consider that there are three ereat motoring bodies; in order of date 
of establishment—the Royal Automobile Club, its offspring the Motor 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Automobile Association. 
The first and last-named are really important bodies, for the club 
and its associates have a membership of close on 18,000, while the 


THE 24-30-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER WOLSELEY CAR 


Recently constructed for Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P. The car is 

fitted with an imperial limousine body to seat five inside, 

painted light green with black mouldings, lined white. It is 

upholstered in grey morocco, is fitted with three electric lights 

inside, and furnished with a footwarmer heated by the exhaust, 
which can be turned on or off as desired 


Automobile Association has a membership of over 12,000, whereas in 
spite of Mr, Rees Jeffreys’s genius the Union hangs around in the neigh- 
bourhood of 6,000 members only. Lacking Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys it is 
an organisation without a mainspring; it is far better, therefore, that 
it should seek amalgamation either with the parent body or with the 
Automobile Association. If the Union cares to continue an independent 
existence without in any way adversely affecting the two bodies named 


the chances are 
all in favour of 
its membership 


dwindling gradu- 
ally, whereas if 
it amalgamates 
its members would 
have allits present 
benefits and others 
would be added to 
them. That is 
rather an impor- 
tant point for the 
members of the 
Union to realise 
at this juncture, 
when some of the 
ablest and most 
far-seeing of those 
elected to direct 
A 1910 MODEL 12-14-H.P. ARGYLL CAR its policies are 
desirous of amal- 
gamation with, a 
view to strength- 


Purchased by J. Samuda, Ltd., the well-known cigar manu- 
facturers of Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. This car, which 
is well equipped and ready for the road, is being given away 


by Messrs. Samuda as a first prize in a special competition ening the forces 
they are now running, particulars of which may be obtained of motorism. 
on application 


To Teach You about Your Car. 
owadays a person who owns a motor car wants to know as little 
about it as possible; on the other hand, we are coming nearer 
and nearer to the age when to be a motorist does not necessarily imply 
that one can afford to or even cares to engage the exclusive services of 
a mechanic to look alter the car. It is therefore desirable to enable any 
(Continued on p. ii) 


The 12/16 h.p. Four-cylinder 
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“A High-Grade Car in Miniature!” ~* 


‘‘ As refined a machine as the largest and most 
expensive types of motor carriages of to-day.”—Standard. 


New Catalogue No. 49, showing 
Six Models, post free on request. 


THE 


WOLSELEY 2°: MOTOR ARCO. LD. 


(Proprietors : VICKERS, SONS, & MAXIM, Ltd.) 
ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams: “ Exactitude, Birmingham.” 
Telephone : 6153 Central. 


” LONDON: YorkSt., Westminster. MANCHESTER : 76, Deansgate. 


Teleg. : ‘ Autovent, London.” 


, Lon Teleg.: “ Autocar, Manchester,” 
Telephone : 831 Victoria. 


Telephone : 6995 Manchester. 
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